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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 

The University of Chicago Dinner held annually in connection 
with the meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association will occur at the Willard Hotel in 
Washington, D.C., at six o’clock on Wednesday evening, February 24, 
1932. Robert M. Hutchins, President of the University of Chicago; 
Ray L. Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior; and Charles H. Judd, 
Dean of the School of Education, University of Chicago, will speak. 

Tickets, at the rate of $3.00 each, may be secured from William 
S. Gray, School of Education, University of Chicago. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 

In a Bulletin of the University of Illinois (Volume XXIX, Num- 
ber 4), Arthur W. Clevenger, high-school visitor for the University, 
and Charles W. Odell, of the Bureau of Educational Research of 
that institution, have made available the findings and conclusions 
of an investigation of high-school libraries in the state. About three- 
fourths of the high schools are represented. Certain of the recom- 
mendations are quoted here. 


These [the authors say] represent a compromise between ideally desirable 
standards and those whose attainment seems reasonably practicable in view of 
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actually existing conditions and of what at least some schools are doing. The 
suggestions and recommendations given do not represent merely the opinions 
of the writers, but they include also those expressed by members of the staff 
of the Library and Library School of the University of Illinois and by others 
who may also be considered as qualified to give expert advice. 


The recommendations quoted apply to expenditures, administra- 


tion and supetjg.on, training of librarians, quarters for the library, 
and 


EXPENDITURES 


On the assumption that a library is at present approximately up to average 
in its facilities so that expenditures may be thought of as primarily for normal 
support and growth rather than to remedy past deficiencies, the writers venture 
to make the following suggestions. For libraries which serve high schools only 
it is doubtful whether any school, no matter how large, can maintain an efficient 
library on fifty cents per pupil and only in exceptional cases can it be done 
on such a small amount as this. Seventy-five cents per pupil seems a reasonable 
minimum to suggest for the larger schools. As schools decrease in size, the 
amount should, the writers believe, increase, just as it does in actual practice. 
For schools of two or three hundred enrolment it will probably be necessary to 
expend at least one dollar per pupil, and for those of less than a hundred enrol- 
ment, two dollars or more. It may seem unjust that the per capita burden upon 
the small school for maintaining a library should be greater than that of the 
large school, but the writers do not see how the conclusion that it should be 
larger can be escaped. There are many needed publications of which a single 
copy suffices whether the number of pupils is very small or fairly large and many 
others of which there should be enough for several pupils to use at once whether 
the enrolment of the school be small or large... .. 

For libraries which serve both elementary and high schools the per capita 
expenditure may appropriately be somewhat less than those stated above. It is 
difficult, however, to be very definite in making recommendations here, since 
the proportions of high-school and elementary pupils using the library and also 
the frequency with which elementary pupils do use the library are important 
factors. Probably in the ordinary situation of this sort, which is represented by 
a rather small building containing both high and elementary schools, the sug- 
gested per pupil expenditures should be from one-half to three-fourths as great 
as those mentioned above. 

The actual practice of schools with regard to dividing their expenditures 
among the three items dealt with in this chapter, that is, books other than 
dictionaries and encyclopedias, dictionaries and encyclopedias, and magazines 
and newspapers, probably represents a fairly satisfactory condition. It is sug- 
gested, therefore, that the expenditures for books other than dictionaries and 
encyclopedias may well be, on the average, from 70 to 80 per cent of the total 
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expenditures; that those for dictionaries and encyclopedias, from 10 to 20 per 
cent; and those for magazines and newspapers likewise, from 10 to 20 per cent 
of the total. In small schools, especially, the proportion spent for dictionaries 
and encyclopedias will vary considerably from year to year. Many of these 
schools may need to make no such expenditures for several years, since books of 
this sort do not go out of date from year to year, nor do they wear out frequently 
enough to need annual replacement. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


From the ideal standpoint it is of course desirable to have a full-time, trained 
librarian in charge of every school library. It cannot reasonably be expected, 
however, that small schools will ordinarily be able to afford the services of such 
a person. It has been suggested by some standardizing agencies that every 
school enrolling at least one thousand pupils have such a librarian and by others 
that this suggestion apply to schools enrolling five hundred or more pupils. 
The writers believe that the latter recommendation is preferable and that no 
high school of this size or larger should be without a full-time, trained librarian. 
Smaller schools should have a teacher who has had training in library science 
devote a portion of her time to the library. In schools of from two or three 
hundred up to five hundred pupils the fraction of her time given to the library 
should be at least approximately one-half. In smaller schools it may be some- 
what less. Both types of librarians, that is, the full-time, trained librarian and 
the teacher librarian, should be provided with a sufficient number of assistants 
that the library can function adequately. In very large high schools the assist- 
ants should include one or more persons, in addition to the head librarian, who 
have had library training. It also seems desirable that large schools and small 
schools make some use of pupil assistants, probably usually chosen from the 
Senior class. Some schools seem to find that it works best to pay such pupil 
assistants for their services, whereas in others pupil assistants are given such 
instruction and training that they receive credit for their work in lieu of pay. 

In the case of teacher librarians it is probably most often feasible to combine 
library duties with the teaching of English. A well-trained English teacher ordi- 
narily has occasion to learn somewhat more of library methods than do teachers 
of most other subjects and, therefore, is better prepared for such a position. 

The writers recommend that school libraries be kept open during the entire 
school day and in addition that they be open during a short period, perhaps half 
an hour, before school formally begins in the morning, during the noon period, 
and for at least half an hour or an hour after school closes in the afternoon. 
In small schools, especially, it is not at all necessary that pupils be allowed to 
withdraw books for home use during all hours of the day, but instead some one 
or two periods, which may well come during the noon hour or immediately 
after school in the afternoon, may be used for this purpose... . . 

All high-school pupils should receive some instruction in how to use library 
facilities. This instruction is usually best given by the librarian with assistance 
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from English or other teachers. As was suggested earlier in the chapter, schools 
with small or unsatisfactorily organized libraries should make use of public- 
library facilities whenever the public libraries are available for this purpose, and 
accordingly the schools should secure, if possible, the co-operation of the public 
librarian. Even in the case of schools having fairly large libraries it is probably 
desirable to include some study at the public library. 

There are two chief plans followed with regard to the time when training in 
the use of the library is given pupils. One plan is to have a single period of in- 
struction, perhaps a week or two weeks in length, coming at some regular time 
in the high-school course. If this plan is followed, the Freshman year is recom- 
mended as the best time for such training. The other plan is to devote one or 
more days to it during each semester or year of the high-school course. During 
the first semester or year pupils are familiarized with such portions of library 
usage as they will have most occasion to know or as are easiest to learn, during 
the next semester or year, with those next most often useful or next easiest to 
learn, and so on 

It goes almost without saying that all school libraries should be satisfactorily 
catalogued and otherwise properly organized. 

In the selection of books for the library it is highly desirable that there be the 
fullest co-operation and consultation between teachers, principals, superintend- 
ents, and librarians. Not only should teachers prepare lists of books which they 
desire in connection with the subjects they teach, but the librarian, the principal 
or superintendent, and perhaps a special library committee should also be on the 
watch for books of a more general nature not likely to be recommended in 
connection with any single subject. There must, of course, be some chief au- 
thority to decide to what extent the books requested by various members of 
the staff will be secured and to allocate the funds available. The writers rec- 
ommend that for this purpose a small committee be established, consisting of the 
librarian, the principal or superintendent, and not more than three regular 


teachers. 
TRAINING OF LIBRARIANS 


The full-time or head librarian, who should be found at least in every high 
school of five hundred or more pupils, should have a Bachelor’s degree from an 
approved higher institution and at least one year’s work in an approved library 
school; instead of this, although it is not recommended, a full-time librarian may 
be a person with a Bachelor’s degree who has included in the four-years’ work 
leading thereto a major in library science or approximately the equivalent of 
one year’s work therein. In addition to training in library science it is desirable 
that a full-time librarian should have had a considerable amount of college work 
in English. 

In schools that do not have a full-time librarian there should be a teacher- 
librarian who has had the equivalent of at least one summer session’s training 
in library science and in addition to this a considerable amount of work, prefer- 
ably a major, in English. 
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Library attendants, who should ordinarily be Senior students and who 
should always work under the direction of a full-time librarian or a teacher- 
librarian, cannot, of course, be expected to have had any formal courses in library 
science. They should, however, receive from the person in charge of the library 
elementary instruction in library science at least during the first semester in 
which they are employed in the library. In addition, they should have received 
along with all other high-school pupils the training in the use of the library 
which [has been] recommended. 


QUARTERS FOR THE LIBRARY 

The writers recommend that school libraries be located in rooms especially 
planned for that purpose. An ideal library suite should consist of at least one 
large general reading-room, one or more smaller rooms, perhaps arranged more 
or less as alcoves off the large room, and a workroom for the staff. Such provi- 
sions do not seem too elaborate to be expected in larger schools, at least in all 
those of one thousand or more pupils, and probably also in those whose enrol- 
ments are in the upper hundreds. In smaller schools probably all that can be 
reasonably expected is a room with perhaps an alcove or recess attached to it. 
If, in a small school, it is impossible to have such a room, the best substitute is 
to place the books and other library materials in the assembly room or study hall, 
preferably concentrating them more or less in one part of the room. Perhaps the 
most satisfactory arrangement of this type is to employ the rear of the assembly 
room or study hall for library purposes and to separate it from the remainder 
of the room by a low partition some two and a half or three feet in height. 
Such an arrangement renders it possible for the teacher in charge of the study 
hall to supervise the library at the same time. 

The recommendation just given that special library rooms be provided should 
not be understood to conflict with the suggestion made in an earlier chapter that 
books frequently used by pupils in a particular class should be kept in their 
classroom. It is also desirable to have some books, especially encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, and other general reference books, available in study halls so that 
pupils who need to look up brief items of information will not be obliged to spend 
an undue amount of time in doing so. 

It is desirable that a school library be located as conveniently as possible 
with regard to the study hall or halls. This usually means that it should be on 
the same floor as that on which most of the pupils study. Furthermore, it is 
desirable that it be placed in one of the most quiet portions of the building away 
from heavy street traffic, school shops, and other distracting influences. 

As has already been suggested, the minimum size of desirable library quarters 
has been set at twenty square feet per pupil for 10 per cent of the enrolment. 
This is a general figure that is reasonably satisfactory for schools of perhaps five 
hundred or more pupils. In small schools, however, it is scarcely enough 
It is, therefore, recommended that in schools with an enrolment much, if any, 
below five hundred the amount of space allowed in the library should be twenty- 
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five square feet for each 10 per cent of the pupils enrolled and that in no case 
should the library contain less than five hundred square feet of floor space. In 
other words, a school library should be at least as large as an ordinary classroom. 

It goes practically without saying that the library has more need of satis- 
factory light than have many of the other rooms of the school 


NUMBER OF Books 


Since there is practically no limit to the number of books of which some use 
might profitably be made in almost any high school, the following recommenda- 
tions are more largely determined by what schools are actually doing and can 
reasonably be expected to do with the resources available than are those at the 
ends of most of the chapters [of the bulletin]. If the books have been carefully 
selected and enough are added to keep the library properly up to date, the num- 
bers represented by the third quartiles may probably be taken roughly as 
reasonably satisfactory. It is suggested that there be an absolute minimum of 
five hundred volumes for any high school, no matter how small, with one thou- 
sand as a much more desirable minimum. For high schools enrolling more than 
one hundred pupils but less than three hundred the absolute minimum should 
be one thousand volumes; for those of three hundred but less than five hundred 
pupils, two thousand; for those of five hundred but less than one thousand, three 
thousand; and for those enrolling one thousand or more, five thousand. More 
satisfactory minima for these four classes of schools are two thousand, three 
thousand, five thousand, and seventy-five hundred volumes, respectively. These 
figures should be understood, as implied above, to apply to what may be called 
a modern or up-to-date selection of books. Even though there is no growth in the 
enrolment of a high school, it is necessary to add volumes every year, in addition 
to replacing those that wear out, to maintain an efficient library. This can rare- 
ly be accomplished without the annual addition of at least 5 per cent to the 
number of books already in the library 

The numbers of encyclopedias and dictionaries needed can hardly be judged 
on the same bases as can those of books of other types. Every library, no matter 
how small the high school which it serves, should have at least one up-to-date 
standard set of encyclopedias and one unabridged dictionary. Every high school 
should also have at least one of each in each study hall or other room in which 
any considerable number of pupils remain for relatively long periods of study. 
In addition there should be several of each in the main library of every large 
school. Such books should be replaced every few years so that the libraries are 
kept up to date. 

In addition to books every school library should, of course, contain a number 
of periodicals. These should include at least one high-class daily newspaper, one 
or two other publications, preferably weeklies, primarily devoted to current 
topics of general interest, several semi-technical publications in various fields 
more or less connected with the various high-school subjects, and several that 
might be called literary in their nature. The writers suggest that a minimum of 
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twelve weekly or monthly periodicals be set as the smallest possible number and 
that this gradually increase with the size of the school. For the four largest 
classes according to size the corresponding minima recommended are fifteen, 
twenty, twenty-five, and forty. In schools of not more than a few hundred en- 
rolment there is probably not sufficient use made of any one of these periodicals 
to justify securing more than one copy regularly, but in schools larger than this 
there will be some of which two or more copies should be provided. 


The standards implied in these recommendations are admittedly 
not ideal, but their attainment in most high schools would be a long 
step toward making the library the central feature of the modern 
secondary school that it is destined to become. 


APPARATUS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL SCIENCE 


Lists of apparatus for use of classes in science in high school are 
usually the work of individuals or of small committees and represent 
the opinions of these individuals or committees only. A recent pub- 
lication, Lists of Essential Apparatus for Use in High-School Sciences 
(Ohio State University Bureau of Educational Research Mono- 
graphs, Number 12), goes far beyond this meager basis of making up 
such lists. The work of preparing these lists was done by T. C. Holy 


and D. H. Sutton, respectively research associate and research as- 
sistant of the Bureau of Educational Research. In this study the 
authors made up lists of laboratory apparatus for use in classes in 
biology, chemistry, general science, and physics from “requirements 
set by state departments of education, laboratory manuals for the 
textbooks in each scientific field, and occasional bulletins distributed 
by the United States Offices of Education.” The list for each field 
assembled in this way was separated into two groups, items of indi- 
vidual apparatus and items of general apparatus. A check list for 
each field was then prepared, each list retaining all items appearing 
in 20 per cent or more of the sources. The lists were then distributed 
for evaluation to outstanding teachers of science, heads of depart- 
ments and supervisors of science in high schools, and teachers of 
science in colleges, junior colleges, teachers’ colleges, and univer- 
sities. These persons rated the items as necessary, desirable, or 
unnecessary. The final lists of apparatus are arranged in the order 
of the proportions of respondents who rated the items as necessary. 

The usefulness of the lists for those whose responsibility it is to 
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select apparatus has been enhanced by an indication of, the price of 
each item. In ascertaining prices, the investigators had the co-opera- 
tion of four leading science-equipment companies. The approximate 
cost of both the general and the individual lists of essential apparatus 
for classes of twenty-four pupils in the four sciences named is set at 
almost five thousand dollars. 

It was not within the province of the study to inquire into the 
whole question of the amount and kind of laboratory work needed 
in secondary-school science. The best that has been done on this 
great issue has been the making of several modest investigations 
aiming at a comparison of the values of individual laboratory ac- 
tivity and of teacher demonstrations. An investigation by Noll at 
the University of Minnesota suggests that mastery of inorganic 
chemistry at the college level is not significantly affected by the 
amount of time spent in the laboratory. Relatively little experimen- 
tation has yet been carried on to establish or disestablish the assump- 
tion that all the vast outlays for equipment and laboratory teaching 
in high schools are really needed. We continue to respect without 
question the standards that insist on these outlays, just as if this 
imitation in the high schools of the elaborate provisions in the higher 
institutions were of proved value. Here is a fertile field for further 
inquiry. 

TRENDS IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


In his biennial summary of developments in commercial education 
(United States Office of Education Bulletin Number 20, 1931), J. O. 
Malott, specialist in commercial education in the United States 
Office of Education, reports that there are enrolled in this work in 
secondary and higher institutions more than a million students. 
This fact makes of business education “one of the most rapidly 
growing phases of the entire educational program”’ and “‘one of the 
major responsibilities” of these institutions. 

The summary touches on trends in several aspects of the field, 
among them the developments in public high schools and the situa- 
tion of the private business schools. Following are brief excerpts 
from Malott’s statement concerning developments in junior and 
senior high schools. 
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The rather general introduction of general business information and type- 
writing courses is the most important development of commercial education in 
the junior high school. The chief refinement in the former type of course is that 
in addition to retaining vocational objectives for the commercial pupils there is 
a rapidly growing emphasis on non-vocational objectives and content. Prior to 
the past two years most of the courses had been designed in accordance with 
exploratory objectives, the needs of drop-outs seeking junior employment, and 
the needs of those who expected to continue in the senior courses. Recent inves- 
tigations, however, revealing that pupils remain in school longer and that all 
need general business information, warrant the organization of instructional 
units designed for all pupils. In fact, the new objective is to raise the general 
citizenship standard of economic and business information, which objective has 
been sponsored by all important committees and commissions reporting on 
social science or business education 

The dominant interest in the secondary schools centers around curriculum 
revision. One state and many cities, that prior to the past two years had not 
prepared syllabi for the commercial subjects, appointed course-of-study com- 
mittees 

The pronounced up-grading of secondary commercial courses is indicative 
of the changing réle of the high school in the business-education program. 
If the up-grading trend of the past ten years proceeds during the next decade, 
a large portion of the vocational training will have to be done in intensive post- 
graduate courses. Pursuant to the introduction of commercial subjects in ap- 


proximately ten thousand high schools and the development of improved per- 
sonnel management, particularly in the large offices, the up-grading of the com- 
mercial courses was the next logical step. Unemployment situations during the 
past two years emphasized the desirability of promoting the postsecondary 


courses 

Among other significant changes in the senior high school program are the 
rapid introduction of secretarial practice courses, and the gradual development 
of machine-operating courses and retail-training curricula, all of which are 
urgently needed. During the period in which the ninth- and tenth-grade steno- 
graphic courses were moved up to the eleventh and twelfth grades it was gen- 
erally believed that the additional maturity and background training of the 
pupils would enable the schools to meet the increasingly high requirements of 
the business positions. Studies of actual attainment in the classroom and analy- 
ses of the duties of stenographers were the most important factors in emphasiz- 
ing the necessity of advanced transcription and office practice in addition to 
the regular amount of time devoted to the courses in shorthand and typewriting. 
In fact, the experience of the placement bureaus indicates that a thorough 
course in secretarial practice is rapidly becoming one of the minimum essentials 
for the better types of stenographic positions 

The retail-training program lags far behind other phases of secondary com- 
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mercial education. The preparation of guidance material based on initial and 
promotional opportunities in local sales positions is the first essential in breaking 
down traditional prejudices and in obtaining the confidence of pupils and par- 
ents. People generally have not been educated to believe that the retail store 
offers worthy opportunities for young workers or gives the proper social stand- 
ing. Comparatively few commercial teachers are prepared by training and busi- 
ness experience to teach retail-training courses. In many communities the 
merchants and school administrators have not been convinced of the possibilities 
and desirability of training for distributive occupations 

Reports of the past two years tend to minimize the difficulties and praise 
the merits of co-operative part-time courses for commercial pupils. A study 
(Frank J. Arnold, ““A Comparative Study of Educational Results of a Co- 
operative Commercial Group in Secondary Education.”’ Unpublished Master’s 
thesis, New York University, 1929) reported during the biennium indicates 
that a group of co-operative part-time students made as satisfactory, if not 
more satisfactory, adjustment to their occupations than did a non-co-operative 
group. 


Two of the more significant statements concerning private com- 
mercial education relate to the discontinuance of many private 
schools and a tendency in others to afford training for high-school 
graduates rather than for persons with less preparation. 


Recent developments indicate that the private business school faces a situa- 
tion in which market research in its own field is of utmost importance. Fewer 
pupils are enrolled in these schools than at any time since 1910. More private 
business schools were discontinued than were organized from 1925 to 1929. 
Thirty-four per cent of these schools in operation at the former date had been 
discontinued by the latter date. Of those schools that had been organized prior 
to 1925, 48 per cent reported decreases in their enrolments during the four-year 
period. Yet some of the schools have grown very rapidly. In fact, the average 
enrolments in this type of school increased from 254 in 1925 to 276 in 1929. 
To a very large extent the weaker institutions have been eliminated and the 
better managed schools have strengthened their positions 

In its effort to operate with profit the private business school is very rapidly 
developing intensive courses in secretarial training and accounting for high- 
school graduates. Such courses are not generally offered by other schools, al- 
though an increasingly large number of pupils annually desire business training 
in addition to a complete high-school course and although there is an increased 
demand for the graduates of the advanced type of course. Data collected during 
the biennium reveal that in one state 95 per cent, and in many of the states as 
high as 75 per cent, of the pupils enrolled in private business schools are high- 
school graduates. Nationally, two-thirds of their pupils are graduates from high 
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schools, and many have had some collegiate training. In fact, the outstanding 
development in these schools is the increase in the percentage of their pupils 


who are graduates of secondary schools. 


INVESTIGATING THE ‘‘UNKNOWNS”’ OF SCHOOL FINANCE 


Announcement has been made of the problems to be investigated 
by the four-year National Survey of School Finance recently 
launched under the auspices of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. The following twenty problems of American school finance, 
referred to as “unknowns,” have been isolated for special inquiry. 


A. The cost of public education 
1. Why has expenditure for education increased so markedly? 
2. Where will present tendencies lead? 
3. How much public expenditure is really needed? 
4. What can we afford to spend for education? 
. Returns for money spent 
5. Why do expenditures vary so widely from place to place? 
6. What advantages are obtained by communities spending exceptionally 
large amounts for education? 
7. What disadvantages are suffered by communities spending exceptionally 
small amounts for education? 
. The tax burden for public education 
8. Under present financing systems, how is the tax burden for education 
distributed? 
9. What changes in taxaticn and in state and federal aid would bring about 
a more defensible distribution of burden? 
. The elimination of backward areas in American education 
10. Why do they exist? 
11. What will it cost to eliminate them? 
. Efficient expenditure of educational funds 
12. How can we secure greater value for what we spend? 
13. How can we effect economies? 
14. To what degree, if any, are we wasting money through the over-educa- 
tion of some boys and girls? 
15. What is the extent of waste suffered through failure to give some indi- 
viduals sufficient education to develop their real potentialities? 
. Public education during business depression 
16. How should education be dealt with during business depressions? 
. The use of indebtedness 
17. What place is indebtedness now taking in educational finance? 
18. What place should it take? 
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H. Public enlightenment on educational finance 
19. How can the public be continually informed on the pertinent questions 
of educational finance? 
I. The economic status of the teacher 
20. What are the conditions that should determine salaries of teachers? 


SPLITTING THE FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE 


During the months of the autumn and early winter the Christian 
Science Monitor published a significant series of eight articles, in- 
tended for lay consumption, on “Current Trends in College Educa- 
tion.” The series is by President Ernest H. Wilkins of Oberlin Col- 
lege. The main current trends, as President Wilkins sees them, are 
the well-known increase in the number of college students, the split- 
ting of the four-year college, the differentiation between general edu- 
cation and specialized education, the trend toward more “all-round- 
ness’’ in general education, the attempt to reach the point of mastery 
in specialized education, the vocational trend, the attempt to treat 
students as individuals, and the improvement of college teaching. 

Those interested in a succinct yet illuminating summary of trends 
in education at the college level will do well to read the series from 
beginning to end. Quotation is made here from only two of the 
series, the quotations in a way serving as a master key to a majority 
of the articles. The discussion of “The Splitting of the Four-Year 
College” is quoted almost in full. 

The idea that the four-year college is not necessarily eternal is a strange idea 
to most easterners and a shocking idea to the alumni of most four-year colleges. 
Yet the reasons why the typical college course is now four years long are almost 
purely traditional, and the signs that the four-year college is splitting, in one 
sense or another, are plentiful, particularly in that not inconsiderable part of 
the United States which lies to the west of the Hudson River. I do not doubt 
that a good many of the strongest four-year colleges will remain as four-year 
institutions for some decades to come, rendering the same fine service which 
they are now rendering; but I believe that within twenty or twenty-five years, 
taking the country as a whole, the four-year college will represent an exceptional 
rather than a normal type of educational institution. 

The reason why we have a four-year college in America today is that Harvard 
was established in the seventeenth century as a four-year college. The reason 
for that was that the University of Cambridge, England, on which Harvard 
was largely modeled, required at that time a four-year course for the Bachelor’s 
degree. That requirement dated from the foundation of the University of Cam- 
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bridge in the fourteenth century. It was adopted then because the still older 
University of Oxford had such a requirement—as it had had ever since its own 
foundation. The reason why Oxford originally required a four-year course for 
the Bachelor’s degree is presumably that the English students at the University 
of Paris followed such a course. In the year 1252 those students voted (students 
ran things in those days) that four years should be the minimum time for getting 
a Bachelor’s degree. The ultimate historical reason why we have a four-year 
college in America today is, then, presumably, that the English students at the 
University of Paris so voted in the year 1252. 

That is hardly an adequate reason. It is true that an ancient form might by 
a combination of chances remain appropriate to changed conditions. But the 
four-year college in point of fact is not particularly well adapted to our present 
needs. On the contrary, it is showing more and more clearly that it no longer 
constitutes a normal educational unit. 

The college shows in particular a steadily increasing differentiation between 
the kind of work done in the first two years and the kind of work done in the 
last two years. I shall have more to say about this differentiation in the next 
article of this series: for the present I am just briefly noting its existence. 

A Massachusetts instance of the differentiation is afforded by Williams Col- 
lege, where a sharp division in studies occurs between the first two and the last 
two years. The same thing is true in Princeton, and in scores of other colleges. 
Such a division is not in itself enough to constitute a splitting of the college; 
but it is, so to speak, an entering wedge from which splitting is likely to result 
eventually. 

Actual splitting begins when the lower and the upper halves of the college 
are each recognized as being separate units and are each given a distinguishing 
name. This recognition and the use of the name “junior college” for the lower 
half and “‘senior college’’ for the upper half began long ago in the Middle West 
and are now general in the state universities and occasionally found in other 
institutions. The University of Buffalo, one of the most progressive institutions 
in the country, offers an example. In some cases this separation, in spite of the 
difference in name, does not go much beyond the establishment of different 
regulations as to studies. In other cases it involves an actual administrative 
cleavage, with separate officers and separate budgets. 

The next stage in the separation is to be seen in the new plan of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, in which the senior college is not only detached from the junior 
college, but is combined into a unit with the graduate schools. 

Next in order comes the action announced as a matter of policy, although 
not yet carried out, by the Johns Hopkins University and by Leland Stanford 
University, namely, the complete dropping of the first two years of the college 
course. 

Still more striking as a general phenomenon is the rise of a new type of col- 
lege: the separate two-year junior college. This is a midwestern product, but it 
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has grown not only in numbers, but in the extent of the territory in which it 
appears. In 1900 there were only about ten such colleges in the country. Today 
there are over four hundred. Nearly half of them have been established in the 
last six or seven years. The Sarah Lawrence College for women in Bronxville, 
New York, is one of the eastern representatives of this movement. Junior col- 
leges are of three types. Some of them are city institutions and are really two- 
year continuations of a city high-school system or of a particular high school; 
some are two-year continuations of private schools of high-school grade; and 
some are independent private institutions, with a course just two years long 
from beginning to end, which are not connected with any high school. The first 
type seems to have the best chance of success... .. 

A gradual shrinking in the upper half of many colleges—chiefly the weaker 
colleges and those which form part of state or municipal universities—is being 
caused by the withdrawal of many students, especially men, who leave college 
entirely at the end of the Sophomore year—usually in order to go into employ- 
ment of some sort. This tendency results from economic pressure and gives 
still another indication that in a vast number of cases the four-year length does 
not correspond to present needs. 

A somewhat similar tendency affecting the weaker colleges is the tendency 
for students who want to go on with their education to leave such colleges at 
the end of the Sophomore year and transfer to a stronger college or to a univer- 
sity. In at least one of the midwestern states the president of the state univer- 
sity has strongly advised students to take the first two years of their college 
work at some one of the small colleges of the state and then come to the state 
university for the advanced work of the last two years..... 

The splitting of the college, then, is certainly going on. It results, chiefly, 
from an educational cause which I shall discuss in the next article of this series; 
but it also reflects economic pressure and a real difference between under-class- 
men and upper-classmen in respect to maturity. 

For colleges which are parts of universities the natural result of the splitting 
will be, as is indicated by the recent action of the University of Chicago, some 
type of closer association between the upper half of the college and the graduate 
and professional schools. 

For independent colleges the splitting presents a very serious problem. The 
strongest colleges will doubtless remain without formal change for a considerable 
time or will accept and develop a twofold division. Of the weaker independent 
colleges, those that survive are likely to adopt junior-college status, or some 
variation of that status. 

Regrettable as the splitting is in some respects, it is by no means without its 
advantages, some of which will be suggested at the end of the next article in this 
series. 


Briefer excerpts are made from the article on “General Education 
and Specialized Education.” 
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The trend to be discussed in this article, the differentiation between general 
education and specialized education, is the inner reality which corresponds to 
the outer splitting and is its main cause. 

Fifty years ago the college still had before it a single task: to give its students 
a liberal or general education. Fifty years ago it took four years of work after 
graduation from high school to complete a general education. But in the last 
fifty years the primary schools and high schools have improved so much and 
have extended their range so greatly that it no longer takes four years of work 
after graduation from high school to complete a general education. A student 
can now reach the same level of education which his grandfather took four 
years to reach. (I am not saying that he always does—I am merely saying that 
it can be done.) 

Consequently, the original material of the college course has gradually moved 
down from class to class within the college—just as the water of a reservoir sinks 
gradually if it is slowly drained away from the bottom. 

But the colleges did not realize what was going on and had no thought of 
shortening their total length to correspond to the subsidence of the old material. 
Instead, they poured in new material at the top—and this new material con- 
sisted naturally of specialized studies which were really appropriate for a uni- 
versity rather than for a college. 

That process has gone on so long now that in ordinary practice just about 
half of a student’s college work is devoted to general or liberal education and 
just about half to specialized education. In most colleges some of the general 
work still runs on into the last two years, and in many colleges specialized work 
may be begun in the second year. But the twofold division in the character of 
the work tends quite naturally to bisect the college in terms of years. 

The college of today has and recognizes not just one single task, but two 
quite different tasks. It still seeks to complete the student’s general education; 
but it now seeks also to do a quite different thing, namely, to start him in some 
field of specialized education and to carry him as far along in it as possible. He 
is still to get some acquaintance with a wide range of intellectual interests, but 
he is also to delve rather deeply in some particular field. 

Practically all colleges now recognize this double purpose and provide regula- 
tions for carrying it out. Many use the terms “distribution” and ‘“‘concentra- 
tion”: a student must “distribute’’ some of his courses over a considerable 
number of subjects, and he must “concentrate” some of his courses in some one 
subject. Another and still more common way of expressing this second idea is 
to say that he must select some one subject as his “major” subject... .. 

This same differentiation, however, will gradually put the weaker colleges 
out of business—not only through the process of cleavage discussed in the pre- 
ceding article, but also through the sheer costliness of specialized education. 
The cost of providing a general or liberal education is not extremely great. 
The college can meet it largely, if not wholly, through the income from tuition 
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fees. But the cost of providing specialized education is extremely heavy: for 
specialized education calls for the employment of a more highly trained and 
therefore more highly salaried staff, for very expensive laboratories, and for a 
library collection five or ten times as large as that needed for general education. 
The weaker colleges, struggle though they may, cannot long bear this heavy 


Three main advantages which are to be derived from the splitting of the col- 
lege are, in my opinion, the prospect of a better tie-up between the high-school 
system and the first two years of college work (which, after all, are of the same 
essentially “general” nature as high-school work) ; the prospect of a better tie-up 
between the last two years of college work and the graduate and professional 
schools; and the fact that, whereas the students of the four-year college are a 
heterogeneous lot in respect to maturity and to educational purpose, the division 
tends to produce a junior college whose students will be a homogeneous body and 
a senior college whose students will be a homogeneous body. For these two 
different bodies of students, different types of teaching and study, of other 
interests, and of general guidance can be planned with more appropriateness 
and efficiency than the four-year college can well achieve. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF CLEVELAND 


The report for the school year 1930-31 made by R. G. Jones, 
superintendent of schools in Cleveland, to his board of education 
emphasizes the junior high school. Cleveland began to effect this 
type of reorganization in 1915 and has been among the leaders of the 
larger cities in the Midwest in the proportion of all pupils in seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades who are housed in junior high school struc- 
tures, as well as in the character of reorganization effected. The 
present report contains sections on the philosophy of the junior 
high schools of Cleveland, their history, the present program of 
studies, the teaching staff, the home-room organization, classifica- 
tion, attendance, organization of supervisory activities, research and 
curriculum construction (including treatment of all subject groups), 
the junior high school library, visual education, radio, the guidance 
program, and the “social-civic” program. This wide range of topics 
indicates that the report is designed to give all those at work in the 
system and intelligent laymen of the city an understanding of the 
makeup and operation of reorganization in Cleveland. Those in 
other cities who are interested in the junior high school will profit 
from reading the report. 


burden. .... 


THE TESTING PROGRAM FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The development of tests has now reached the point where the 
diversity of tests available inevitably leads to confusion in the mind 
of the high-school teacher or principal. The very names are confus- 
ing. Mention is heard of aptitude tests, instructional tests, intelli- 
gence tests, practice tests, diagnostic tests, achievement tests, ob- 
jective tests, new-type tests, prognosis tests, standardized tests, in- 
formal tests, and others. It is the purpose of this article to arrange 
these tests in orderly fashion, to point out the values of each in the 
high school, and to suggest a program for their use that can be 
adapted to any high-school situation. 

In general it may be stated that tests have two purposes: (1) 
Tests provide information concerning the individual child which 
enables the teacher or the principal to understand the child better 
and to advise and guide him in the choice of his educational experi- 
ences. (2) Tests help to determine the learning that has taken place 
as a result of the child’s educational experiences. These two func- 
tions of tests interlock to some extent. When a teacher or a principal 
uses a test to learn more about a child’s abilities in order to guide 
the child, he is using the result of learning which has taken place in 
the past. In this sense an intelligence test or an aptitude test makes 
use of things which the child has already learned—some of which 
he has learned in school. Indeed, we find that often the best predic- 
tion we can make of a pupil’s progress in a subject is found in his 
previous achievement in that subject. However, there are other 
matters concerning a child’s interests and behavior which are equal- 
ly important in advising him but which are not included under 
achievement testing. 

It might seem natural that a person who writes about tests should 
come to the conclusion that not enough attention is given to tests 
in school. It is the writer’s conviction, however, that teachers and 
97 
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supervisors have not, in general, seen clearly enough the importance 
of tests in the educational process. Educators, too, complacently 
plan the curriculum without ever attempting to check the outcomes. 
It is as Briggs has said: 

We have become a profession of experts in buildings, equipments, bond issues, 
organization, and administration. The demands in these fields have been loud 
for immediate attention, and it has been given with great skill and general satis- 
faction. The results are obvious to the public, and in their devotion to the fetish 
they have a faith that what they see is evidence of the real education for which 
they hoped. 

In another article Briggs writes: “There are too many teachers 
so devoted to their subjects that they cannot count the failures 
either of student achievement or of further pursuance of study and 
of later application.’ 

Many a time during discussion of some research problem which 
would involve the giving of a number of tests, the writer has heard 
the objection raised that testing interferes with instruction because 
of the time needed. Many teachers complain if ten or fifteen minutes 
are taken for testing from the conventional recitation hour, and yet 
it is the writer’s guess that achievement would not suffer if several 
hours customarily devoted to teaching were taken over for testing. 
What counts is not the loss in instruction but the loss in learning. 
If learning does not suffer when some time is devoted to testing, 
then no harm is done, and there is a possibility that time devoted 
to testing, up to a certain amount, would be more productive of 
learning than an equal amount of time devoted to instruction. 

It is particularly important that adequate time be allowed for 
testing for guidance purposes. Far too little attention is paid to an 
adequate understanding of the individual before he is permitted to 
choose his course or is assigned to rooms, classes, sections, or teach- 
ers. These matters of choice of course and placement in sectioning 
so profoundly affect the educational experiences which a pupil re- 
ceives that it is of the utmost importance to ascertain all possible 
facts before decisions are made. For example, from the results of 


* Thomas H. Briggs, ‘“Why Do We Do It?” Teachers College Record, XXXII (April, 
1931), 591. 

2 Thomas H. Briggs, “‘Jeremiah Was Right,” Teachers College Record, XXXII (May, 
1931), 689. 
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a single test occupying not more than an hour and a half, it is possi- 
ble to determine in which section a pupil should be placed in 
French. By the expenditure of an hour or so in testing the saving 
of a whole term may be accomplished for a pupil. It is extravagant 
waste to place a child in a class without first determining whether 
the educational experiences which that class will have are best 
suited to that pupil’s abilities. 


TESTING THE OUTCOMES OF LEARNING 


1. Diagnostic testing.—First in order of importance in the testing 
program for high schools should be placed diagnostic testing. By a 
“diagnostic test” is meant a test in which the construction and the 
selection of material enable both teacher and pupil to determine 
successes and weaknesses in learning, a test that enables the teacher 
to determine which pupils have made the most progress and which 
are in need of remedial work and individual instruction. Diagnostic 
tests are sometimes called “instructional tests” since they are closely 
allied to the instructional process. 

In some subjects it is worth while to give a diagnostic test at the 
very first meeting of the class in order to find out what, if anything, 
the members of the class know about the subject at the start. If the 
items of this test are so constituted as to become an inventory of 
_ the subject (inventory test), the results may be used to guide the 
teacher in the wise selection of subject matter according to the needs 
of the class. The writer has used a diagnostic test of this kind on 
“Construction of Objective Tests” at the beginning of a class in 
measurement in secondary education. The test not only indicates 
what knowledge of the subject members bring with them to class 
but stimulates the class immediately to find out what they do not 
know. Similar uses of the diagnostic test may be made in algebra 
or foreign language to enable the teacher to determine where the 
class stands at the start. Such a test has been proposed for college 
classes in hygiene in order that the instructor may direct instruction 
toward topics for which the test results indicate the most need. 

The diagnostic test finds its most practical use in everyday in- 
struction in checking learning as it proceeds. Such tests might be 
used daily in algebra, foreign language, or stenography to check 
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constantly on the acquisition of new processes, new skills, new prin- 
ciples, new items to be learned; or they may be given at the end of 
topics, weekly or bi-weekly as the case may be, in such subjects as 
history or science. Again, diagnostic tests might find their best use 
in concentrated campaigns, when enthusiasm runs high and there 
is a genuine desire to learn in such subjects as English usage, spell- 
ing, safety, and nutrition. 

Any kind of objective test may be used for diagnosis. In general, 
however, recall tests (single-answer tests, completion tests, even the 
much maligned essay test which is semi-objectively scored) are pref- 
erable to recognition tests (true-false, multiple-choice, or matching 
tests) when the aim is to discover exactly what learning has taken 
place rather than to obtain a measure of the learning. When recog- 
nition tests are used for diagnosis, it is never certain whether the 
right answer is obtained by chance or by actual knowledge. 

Diagnostic tests may be made by the teacher, or one of the ex- 
cellent prepared instructional tests which many publishing houses 
can furnish may be used. The skilful teacher will find it possible, 
by employing the co-operation of the class in scoring diagnostic tests 
and by devising economical methods of recording the results, to 
make extensive use of these instruments with little expenditure of 
time or effort. 

2. Achievement tests——Tests to measure achievement should be 
given at stated intervals according to the school program—every 
six or eight weeks or at the ends of quarters, terms, or semesters. 
These tests should be more or less formal and comprehensive. There 
is no doubt that, if the most reliable results are to be obtained, 
objective tests should be used, particularly the recognition type. 
When achievement is being tested, the diagnostic function of tests 
may be overlooked. However, for a final rating it is permissible to 
combine the results of diagnostic tests with the results of the achieve- 
ment test. 

A primary issue concerns the relative merits of standardized and 
teacher-made tests. This issue should be decided strictly on the basis 
of the validity and the reliability of the tests. Since standardized 
tests are usually made by experts who have taken pains to select 
items of tested validity, differentiating power, stability, and the 
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like, they may in general be counted on as being superior to teacher- 
made tests. However, many teachers have learned to make tests 
which are in all respects the equal of the more carefully constructed 
standardized tests. There are times when standardized tests do not 
satisfy the needs of the particular situation, especially in classes 
that depart from the traditional courses of study. Standardized 
tests are made to fit standard, or average, situations. If a teacher is 
using a new and unusual textbook in general science, the direct 
method in the teaching of a foreign language, or a particular system 
of bookkeeping, it is hardly to be expected that a standardized test 
designed to fit a more conventional course would satisfy. 

Teachers also believe, in general, that it is unfair to give a stand- 
ardized test before the end of the year. For instance, most geometry 
teachers would object to giving the Schorling-Sanford Achievement 
Test in Plane Geometry to a class which had just finished Book I on 
the ground that it would be unfair to place before pupils questions 
covering Books II, III, IV, and V. Similar arguments might be 
raised against using the Woody-McCall Arithmetic Scale in the 
third grade on the ground that the class had not reached long divi- 
sion, fractions, or decimals. Just as the third-grade teacher might be 
interested in discovering where her pupils stood in arithmetic apart 
from their grade placement, so the geometry teacher might be in- 
terested in finding where her pupils stood in geometry apart from 
the particular point reached in the instruction. Perhaps some pu- 
pils might make considerable headway with questions in Books II, 
III, IV, and V, and their ability would never have been revealed by 
questions limited solely to Book I. 

As a matter of fact, there is evidence to show that standardized 
tests given in the middle of the year are not so reliable as tests 
constructed to fit the point reached in the instruction. Joseph B. 
Orleans, of the George Washington High School of New York City, 
in an unpublished study reports giving a standardized test to a first- 
year algebra class in February and at the same time giving a test 
with the same number of items devoted only to the topics which the 
class had studied up to that time. He found that the teacher-made 
test had practically the same reliability as the standardized test 
usually had when given at the end of the year but that the reliability 
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of the standardized test was appreciably lower when it was given in 
February. In short, when a standardized test is given in the middle 
of the year, many of the items are useless, and the effective test 
really is the equivalent of a test containing a smaller number of 
items. Standardized tests given in the middle of the year contain 
dead wood; a teacher-made test of the same number of objective, 
vital items is measurably superior. 


TESTING FOR GUIDANCE 


1. Intelligence tests —Probably more information concerning a pu- 
pil’s abilities can be had in a short time through an intelligence test 
than can be obtained in any other way. The pupil is confronted with 
a number of thoroughly standardized tasks of varying degrees of 
difficulty. What he is able to do with these tasks when compared 
with the performances of other pupils of various ages is symptomatic 
of what he can do in a number of other situations. Intelligence tests 
need be given only at intervals of two years. Within this period it 
is possible to estimate the growth in mental development by suit- 
ably prepared tables.’ Intelligence tests are best given at the very 
opening of the school year, if possible on the first or second day. 
These tests should be immediately scored and tabulated so that the 
results can be used in guidance and in sectioning. Some schools with 
more or less constant student body prefer to give intelligence tests 
late in the spring so that the results will be readily available in 
guiding and placing pupils without delay at the opening of school 
in the autumn. 

2. Prognosis tests—It may be of interest to learn that tests are 
now available which can be used as fairly accurate predictions of 
success in such subjects as algebra, geometry, Latin, and modern 
foreign language. For prediction purposes in separate subjects these 
tests are more accurate than intelligence tests. Many teachers will 
wish to use these tests for guidance, for sectioning, and for becoming 
acquainted early in the year with the pupils’ capacity to learn par- 
ticular subjects. Prognosis tests, like intelligence tests, may be given 


*See, as an example, Percival M. Symonds, Ability Standards for Standardized 
Achievement Tests in the High School, Table X, p. 45. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1927. 
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at the opening of the school term in the autumn or, if desired, to 
possible candidates for the subject late in the preceding spring. 

3. Achievement tests—Achievement tests, which have already 
been described, are of use in the guidance program. 

4. Interest questionnaires.—Several techniques have been devel- 
oped recently for obtaining additional information concerning pu- 
pils for the purpose of guidance. Outstanding among these is the 
interest questionnaire.’ Investigations have made it apparent that 
tests cannot be relied on for guiding pupils in their fundamental 
educational choices, inasmuch as the bases on which the decision 
rests are not matters of ability. Interest seems to be an important 
factor in determining wise choices, and questionnaires designed to 
tap various directions of interest have shown high relations with 
actual choices. Interest questionnaires designed to help boys and 
girls choose their curriculums when the curriculums first differen- 
tiate should be given at the end of the year before the first differen- 
tiating choice must be made—at the end of the eighth grade in 
numerous school systems. 

5. Behavior schedules——Many schools include on the report card 
space for estimates of character qualities. Although this estimate is 
made partly as a check on the learning or development of these 
qualities, it has its most important function in guidance. This rat- 
ing, if it is to be made at all, should be made much more systemati- 
cally and carefully than is usually the case. It is the writer’s belief 
that ratings of behavior should be made but once a year (say a 
couple of months after the beginning of school) rather than at every 
time the report cards go out. Ratings obtained annually would be 
concerned with the more stable manifestations of personality rather 
than with the superficial shifting of classroom attitude and mood. 
These ratings should concern readily observable behavior character- 
istics rather than obscure traits or qualities. Such ratings are usually 
made by the teacher, but good results have been obtained by having 
pupils rate each other. This practice adds greatly to the reliability 
of the ratings and often supplements the point of view held by the 
teacher. It has also been found that instead of rating each pupil the 


* See, for example, O. K. Garretson and P. M. Symonds, Interest Questionnaire for 
High School Students. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 
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ends desired are reached more easily and accurately by identifying 
only those pupils outstanding in any respect with regard to behavior. 
Better understanding of behavior is essential if guidance is to be 
carried out in any comprehensive way. 

6. Adjustment questionnaires.—A new departure in schools is the 
use of the adjustment questionnaire for obtaining a pupil’s own 
statement of his reactions to the school situation. In the past a pu- 
pil was not consulted as to his likes and attitudes regarding school; 
he was expected to submit and endure. The present development is 
intended not so much to obtain criticisms of the school as to dis- 
cover the pupil’s own reaction toward all phases of his educational 
program, with a view toward securing a better understanding of the 
pupil. A questionnaire of this kind usually uncovers a number of 
cases of poor school adjustment, some of which can be remedied by 
changing the pupils’ programs, teachers, or classes, and other cases 
which indicate spots in the school program that need remedying. 
Questionnaires of this kind may be broadened to include commu- 
nity, home, and personality adjustments, and the information thus 
obtained is of great value in understanding individual cases. A ques- 
tionnaire of this kind should be given not oftener than once a year 
to any one group of pupils (perhaps even less frequently) and not 
until two or three months after the opening of the school year. If the 
adjustment questionnaire calls for confidential reactions to curric- 
ulums, teachers, or pupils, care should be taken that this confidence 
is not violated and that the pupils’ comments do not find their way 
into the hands of teachers or others who would improperly use the 
information which the questionnaires contain. 

7. Miscellaneous data.—In a comprehensive guidance program 
there are other data concerning pupils which can be systematically 
obtained and which contribute to a better understanding of the pu- 
pils’ personal needs and problems. The daily schedule is one such 
datum. This information is usually obtained during a typical week 
in the middle of the year by having pupils keep a record of their 
daily activities on specially prepared forms. Record should also be 
systematically made of extra-curriculum activities engaged in and 
the special accomplishments and interests of each pupil outside of 
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school. Facts of this kind help in the better understanding of a pu- 
pil and enable the school to adjust its program to his needs. 

Interest questionnaires, behavior schedules, adjustment question- 
naires, the daily schedule, and similar records are new to most 
schools. However, the information concerning each pupil which they 
provide is so valuable in guiding the child in his educational expe- 
riences that in an effective guidance program they cannot be neg- 
lected. All data of this sort make it easier to provide an educational 
program adapted to the needs of each pupil. 

8. The health examination.—Unfortunately, the health examina- 
tion, since it is generally administered by a physician or an athletic 
director, is usually not considered a part of the testing program of 
the school. It is probably true that in most schools the records of 
the health examination are kept in a separate file in the doctor’s 
office or the physical-examination room and that the records are 
never brought together with other records for a pupil. This situa- 
tion is indeed unfortunate inasmuch as the health record is of sig- 
nificance in an adequate program of guidance. Health examina- 
tions should be given annually to each pupil in the school with ade- 
quate follow-up tests in‘ cases where special defects have been 
noticed. 

ADMINISTRATION OF TESTING 

As a general rule, the classroom teacher should be responsible for 
the administration of the testing of the outcomes of learning. When- 
ever there is doubt as to the competence of a teacher to administer 
and interpret tests—diagnostic, achievement, or standardized—a 
grave challenge of the competence of the teacher has been made. 
The administration of diagnostic and achievement tests, since they 
are so closely tied up with the teaching process, ought to be the 
province of every teacher. Occasionally, however, the supervision 
or research department can stimulate an interest in testing or can 
instruct in the values and the uses of new developments in testing 
by carefully planned testing programs. 

Tests for guidance, on the other hand, are better left to the guid- 
ance counselor or to the person who is responsible for the guidance 
program. In the first place, the administration of these tests often 
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requires specialized skill which only a trained person possesses. F or 
instance, some tests require careful timing, while others are difficult 
to score. Many of these tests and questionnaires may be most eco- 
nomically given to large groups gathered in the assembly hall or 
lunchroom; others must be given to one pupil at a time. In the sec- 
ond place, many of these questionnaires call for confidential infor- 
mation which should be in the possession only of the individual who 
is trained to make correct interpretations of it. If guidance is the 
function of every teacher, then every teacher should be intrusted 
with this information. On the other hand, many are beginning to 
realize that guidance is not something which anyone can “pick up” 
but that it requires specialized training. In the third place, tests 
used for guidance should be interpreted in relation to one another. 
Someone should see the child as a whole, rather than as a learner of 
subject matter. For these reasons, it seems desirable that the ad- 
ministration of tests for guidance be intrusted to the specialist in 
guidance. 

Finally, any comprehensively conceived testing program carries 
with it the need for a system of permanent, cumulative records. 
Much of the value of testing is lost because the significance of the 
results are never seen as a whole. In the first place, the test results 
for a pupil gathered in any one year by teachers, counselors, and 
physicians need to be brought together so that a picture of the whole 
child is presented. In the second place, these records need to be 
cumulated yearly in order to show development. We lose in trying 
to interpret a boy or a girl by a mere cross-section; a longitudinal 
record of development is needed as well. 


SUMMARY 


The proposed testing program is summarized in the following 
outline. 


I. Testing for learning outcomes. 
1. Diagnostic tests. 
To be given at the beginning of the course in some subjects as a guide to 
instruction and daily, weekly, at the end of topics, or in concentrated 
campaigns in various subjects to study diagnostically the results of 
learning. 
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Achievement tests. 
To be given at the end of quarters, terms, or semesters to measure 
achievement in a subject. 


II. Testing for guidance. 


I, 


Intelligence tests. 
To be given every two years at the opening of the school year or near the 
close of the preceding school year. 


. Prognosis tests. 


When available, to be given at the opening of the school year to pupils 
proposing to take certain subjects or to these same pupils at the end of 
the preceding school year. 


. Achievement tests. 


As already provided for. 


. Interest questionnaires. 


To be given when important educational choices must be made. It is 
suggested that they be given at the end of the eighth grade, when the 
first major curriculum differentiation is made. 


. Behavior schedules. 


Ratings to be made, by either teachers or pupils, or both, not more fre- 
quently than once a year, about two months after the opening of the 
school year. 


. Adjustment questionnaires. 


To be answered, once a year or less frequently, about two months after 
the opening of the school year. 


. Miscellaneous data, such as daily schedules, records of special accom- 


plishments and interests, to be obtained not more frequently than once 
a year some time in the middle of the school year. 


. Health examinations. 
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THE CHANGING SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL POPULA- 
TION AND THE CURRICULUM PROBLEM 


RICHARD E. RUTLEDGE anp ALLEN FOWLER 
Public Schools, Oakland, California 


The high school as a selective agency.—Ten years ago Counts'™ 
showed that high-school Seniors were, on a socio-economic classifi- 
cation at least, a selected group. His study was verified by the find- 
ings of Book, who made the following statement: ‘The American 
public schools, though the most democratic in the world, are, not- 
withstanding, a very effective selective agency, which tends to con- 
serve only the best by the constant elimination of the most unfit 
individuals belonging to the total social group.”? This statement 
has been used by many individuals and committees in planning 
curriculum construction, and it has been confirmed by studies by 
Odell’ and by Colvin and MacPhail.* The evidence reported in the 
last three of these four studies disclosed a large extent of intellectual 
selection. 

The situation in the Oakland senior high schools.—A study of the 
intelligence of the pupils enrolled in the tenth and twelfth grades 
of the eight senior high schools in Oakland in the autumn semester 
of the school year 1930-31 shows that the mean intelligence quotient 
of the pupils was 102.21 with a standard deviation of 13.69. These 
figures mean that only 56.4 per cent of the 5,626 pupils in the low- 
tenth, high-tenth, low-twelfth, and high-twelfth grades studied had 
intelligence quotients above 100 as determined by the Terman 

* George Sylvester Counts, The Selective Character of American Secondary Education. 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 19. Chicago: Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, 1922. 

2 William F. Book, The Intelligence of High-School Seniors as Revealed by a State-wide 
Mental Survey of Indiana High Schools, p. 26. New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. 

3 Charles W. Odell, Conservation of Intelligence in Illinois High Schools. Bureau of 
Educational Research Bulletin No. 22. University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXII, No. 
25. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1925. 

4 Stephen S. Colvin and Andrew H. MacPhail, Intelligence of Seniors in the High 
Schools of Massachusetts. United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 9, 1924. 
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Group Test of Mental Ability. The high-school population of Oak- 
land is rapidly becoming a cross-section of the total population and 
is no longer a highly selected group. 

Especially significant are the mean intelligence quotients of the 
pupils in the several curriculums, which are shown in Table I. It is 
readily seen that the college-preparatory group is as highly selected 
as the pupils found by Book. This group is almost identical in average 
ability and in spread of ability with the total high-school population 
of ten years ago, yet it now constitutes only 34.5 per cent of the 
high-school population. The selection of such a superior group for 


TABLE I 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS AND MEAN INTELLIGENCE 
QUOTIENT OF Puprts IN EAcH oF Four CurRICULUMS 
IN OAKLAND H1GH SCHOOLS 


Mean 
Number of Percentage of Standard 
Curriculum Pupils Pupils eo Deviation 
College-preparatory........ 1,941 34.50 III. 32 12.87 
1,915 34.04 96.70 12.55 
1,323 23.51 99.01 12.09 
Trade-preparatory......... 447 7-95 92.63 12.46 
All curriculums. ....... 5,626 100.00 102.21 13.69 


college-preparatory work is taken as evidence of the effectiveness of 
the counseling program in the junior high schools. 

Another significant finding is that, as is shown in Table II, there 
is very little selection with respect to intelligence quotients from the 
low-tenth grade to the high-twelfth grade. The mean intelligence 
quotient of the high-twelfth-grade college-preparatory group is only 
slightly higher than the mean intelligence quotient of the low-tenth- 
grade college-preparatory group. There is very little selection on the 
basis of mental ability from the tenth grade to the twelfth grade. 
However, the number of pupils is 663 in the low-tenth grade and only 
307 in the high-twelfth grade. Much of the difference in the size of 
these classes is caused by the number of pupils dropping out, al- 
though an unknown amount of the difference is attributed to the 
increasing enrolment in the senior high school. It is possible that 
the counseling in the senior high school has restricted the college- 
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preparatory group by further selection on the basis of such factors as 
academic interest, study habits, ability to finance college education, 
or other factors not included in the present investigation. The mean 
intelligence quotient of the commercial group being 99.01, over 50 
per cent of this group are below the average in intelligence. In the 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF PUPILS AND MEAN INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF 
Pupits IN Four GRADES AND Four CurRICULUMS 


Mean 
Grade “Pupils” | Intelligence | Deviation 
College-preparatory curricu- 
lum: 
663 110.57 12.25 
498 110.17 12.84 
473 112.55 13.91 
High-twelfth............ 307 112.90 12.35 
General curriculum: 
552 95.30 12.40 
462 95.47 12.25 
Low-twelfth............. 513 98.73 12.83 
388 97.46 12.45 
ce 1,915 96.70 12.55 
Commercial curriculum: 
474 98 .60 12.15 
301 97.39 12.33 
Low-twelfth............. 308 100.72 12.08 
High-twelfth............ 180 100. 39 
Trade-preparatory curricu- 
lum: 
117 90.76 II.95 
145 93.10 II .04 
Low-twelfth............. 93 93.29 14.15 
High-twelfth............. 92 93.58 13.23 
447 92.63 12.46 


trade-preparatory group, which has a mean intelligence quotient of 
92.63 with a standard deviation of 12.46, frequency tables show that 
more than two-thirds of this group are below average in mental 
ability. The traditional curriculums in these fields have been es- 
tablished on the assumption that the high school is serving a selected 
group. These facts raise the problem of how the high school is to 
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meet the educational needs of the large number of pupils of less than 
average academic ability. 

The needs and the present curriculum.—The number of pupils en- 
rolled in the trade-preparatory courses decreased from 1,544 in 1927- 
28 to 728 in 1930-31, or a decrease of over 50 per cent in the three- 
year period. During the same time the increase in the enrolment in 
the special continuation trade schools was greater than the decrease 
in the enrolment in the trade-preparatory courses in regular senior 
high schools. Follow-up studies show that 70 per cent of the gradu- 
ates of Oakland high schools of the past three years who are em- 
ployed are engaged in commercial and clerical occupations. Gradu- 
ates from curriculums of every type enter this field of work. Since 
many of these pupils did not pursue strictly commercial or vocation- 
al courses, it is evident that commerce does not require pupils who 
have been vocationally trained. The type of training needed by 
these pupils could be given in a year of intensive vocational work, 
and the other two years could well be spent in general courses. 

At present approximately 60 per cent of the boys and girls in 
Oakland continue in school until graduation from high school. In 
the last four years, 1926-27 to 1930-31, the number of high-school 
graduates has increased 60 per cent although there has been no mate- 
rial increase in the population of the city. Forty-three per cent of 
the graduates are below the average in intelligence, and the pressure 
of outside influences probably will increase the proportion of below- 
average pupils remaining until graduation. Fred Croxton, associate 
to Walter Sherman Gifford of President Hoover’s new organization 
on unemployment relief, sent letters to 26,000 school superintend- 
ents throughout the land urging them to keep their older pupils at 
their desks and out of competition with men who really need the 
work available. In a recent meeting of school men at Los Angeles, 
Paul Cadman, of the San Francisco Stock Exchange, urged the 
school men to help solve the nation’s dilemma of unemployment by 
keeping children in school. Legislation which requires children to 
attend school until the age of sixteen or, if unemployed, until the 
age of eighteen sends an additional quota to the schools. The de- 
sirability of secondary education for all pupils need not be argued; 
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the schools are already face to face with the problem of supplying 
this education. 

The solution of the problem.—At least four procedures contribute 
to a partial solution of the problem of providing for the needs of 
this new high-school population: homogeneous ability grouping, in- 
dividual instruction, variable content within given courses, and de- 
velopment of new courses. 

In senior high schools homogeneous ability grouping can be util- 
ized effectively only in required subjects. In California senior high 
schools it is usually applicable only in tenth-grade English and in 
the required eleventh- or twelfth-year American history and civics 
classes. 

Individual instruction is possible only in small classes; yet the 
schools are faced with an increase in school population as well as 
with a demand for decrease in cost, which probably will result in an 
increase in the size of classes. 

Variable content within given courses would mean a dilution of 
traditional courses. Reducing certain courses to their minimum es- 
sentials does not bring the content within the grasp of dull minds. 
For example, a pupil with an intelligence quotient of 80 would not 
profit by attempting even the essentials of college-preparatory al- 
gebra or of stenography. 

The most promising solution is the development of new subject 
offerings. The following examples of four new offerings recently de- 
veloped in the high schools in Oakland may be mentioned. 

1. With the reinstatement of business arithmetic in the tenth- 
grade commercial curriculum, large numbers of non-commercial 
pupils of average or below-average ability were assigned to these 
classes. The subject matter selected for these courses by the com- 
mercial teachers was of a strictly vocational type, however, and the 
non-vocational group not only failed to profit by instruction in this 
field but hampered the training of the vocational pupils. In order 
that the needs of the non-vocational pupils might be cared for, a 
course tentatively named ‘“‘Consumer’s Mathematics’ has been in- 
troduced into a number of the high schools. This course is becoming 
very popular among the pupils in the general curriculum. 
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2. In a neighborhood in which few pupils expected to attend col- 
lege and in which the average intelligence quotient of the entire 
high-school population was about 95, it was obvious that the tradi- 
tional college-preparatory course in science was of little immediate 
or future use to many of the pupils. With the approval of the 
State Department of Education a course in advanced general science 
has been developed, which meets the requirement of one year of 
laboratory science for high-school graduation. 

3. In the field of typewriting a general policy has been announced 
that the first-year typewriting course, commonly known as Type- 
writing I and II, shall be known as a general course without voca- 
tional standards and that pupils in these courses are not to be held 
for achievement beyond their capacities. Enrolment in the subse- 
quent vocational courses in typewriting is limited to pupils who 
have achieved certain well-defined skills in this field. Marking in the 
advanced courses is based strictly on the attainment of well-defined 
standards. 

4. In the commercial curriculum a general course omitting type- 
writing and stenography is in process of development. Such a course 
eventually may supplant the highly specialized courses, leaving the 
latter to special vocational schools. 

Conclusions.—The evidence presented in this article supports the 
following conclusions. (1) The senior high school population of Oak- 
land is not a highly selected group. (2) A selective factor is present 
in the grouping of the high-school population into curriculums. This 
factor is believed to be the guidance program. (3) The traditional 
curriculum fails to meet adequately the needs of a large section of 
the high-school population. (4) The development of new general 
courses is probably the most promising method of caring for the 
curricular needs of the high-school pupils who are not preparing for 
college. 
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DETERMINING THE TYPES OF READING IN 
STUDYING CONTENT SUBJECTS 


JAMES M. McCALLISTER 
Northern Normal and Industrial School, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


It is generally recognized that the reading activities essential to 
effective study differ notably in various subjects. Each subject pos- 
sesses a specific vocabulary which the reader must be able to use and 
understand; each subject employs its own signs, symbols, maps, 
charts, graphs, tables, and other forms of thought representation; 
the reading activities of each subject are governed by different pur- 
poses; and the techniques of teaching different subjects create needs 
for different forms and applications of reading. Facility in perform- 
ing the reading activities required in the study of a subject, such as 
history, arithmetic, or science, does not necessarily result from the 
training usually provided in reading classes. Unless additional guid- 
ance in reading is made a part of the instructional activities in teach- 
ing content subjects, pupils may be seriously handicapped by ineffec- 
tive reading practices. Such guidance presupposes familiarity, on 
the part of an instructor, with the reading activities required in the 
study of the course. This article is designed to present a method of 
determining the reading activities employed in studying content sub- 
jects. It is based on an analysis of the reading activities in three 
junior high school classes. While the report is limited to analyses of 
reading activities used in Grades VII and VIII, the method may be 
applied at any grade level. 


METHODS EMPLOYED IN DETERMINING READING ACTIVITIES 
Few studies dealing directly with reading activities in studying 
junior high school subjects have been published. However, studies 
of related problems suggest certain essential characteristics of meth- 
ods of determining reading activities." First, consideration must be 
ta) Edward A. Nudelman, ‘‘Pupil Exercises Used in Elementary History Text- 


books,” Elementary School Journal, (January, 1929), 351-57. 
b) Walter S. Monroe, Types of Learning Required of Pupils in the Seventh and 
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given to the character of the reading materials assigned to pupils for 
study. Second, since the use made of reading materials is determined 
in part by the directions of the teacher, the teacher’s technique must 
be thoroughly understood. Third, since reading activities differ from 
subject to subject, it is preferable to apply the method to specific 
subjects rather than to investigate general study procedures appli- 
cable to all subjects. Fourth, attention must be given to the manner 
in which pupils employ reading activities. The method employed 
in the present study was designed to incorporate all these charac- 
teristics. It consisted of three steps: (1) Classes were visited for a 
period of time sufficient to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
materials of instruction and the technique employed in teaching 
them. (2) The materials of instruction and the techniques of teach- 
ing were carefully analyzed for the purpose of determining the read- 
ing activities required for the successful pursuance of the course. 
(3) The results of the first two steps were checked by analyzing 
pupils’ written reports and by holding personal interviews with pu- 
pils to determine the reading activities actually used by them. 

The report which follows presents the results of an application of 
this method in a seventh-grade class in American history, a seventh- 
grade class in mathematics, and an eighth-grade class in general 
science. The investigations were conducted at the University High 
School, University of Chicago. 


READING ACTIVITIES EMPLOYED IN A SEVENTH- 
GRADE CLASS IN HISTORY 


The technique of instruction employed in the American-history 
class conformed closely to the five-step technique for science-type 
courses advocated by Morrison.’ In this plan of teaching, the third, 


Eighth Grades and in the High School. Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin No. 7. 
University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XIX, No. 15. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illi- 
nois, 1921. 

c) Charles E. Finch, ‘Junior High-School Study Tests,” School Review, XXVIII 
(March, 1920), 220-26. 

d) Wilbur L. Beauchamp, “‘A Preliminary Experimental Study of Technique in the 
Mastery of Subject-Matter in Elementary Physical Science,” Studies in Secondary 
Education, I, 47-87. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 24. Chicago: De- 
partment of Education, University of Chicago, 1923. 

t Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, pp. 187-98, 
220-316. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926. 
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or assimilative, step is essentially a period of directed study. At the 
beginning of this period the pupils were supplied with mimeographed 
helps designed to guide them in studying. The study helps contained 
a statement of minimal essentials and a list of references. The fol- 
lowing extract from the study helps for a unit in history illustrates 
the character of the mimeographed materials. 


WE Have ENGcuisH InstITUTIONS! 
MINIMAL ESSENTIALS 
1. Early claims to North America: Indian; Spanish—Columbus, Pope’s De- 


cree, Ponce de Leon; English—the Cabots, Raleigh; Dutch—Henry Hudson; 
French—Cartier, Champlain, Marquette, La Salle. 


REFERENCES 

1. Early claims to North America: (a) Gordy, History of the United States, 
17-18, 22-23, 25-26 (Indian); 9-11, 28-29, 31 (Spanish); 12, 36-37 (English); 
61, 71-72 (Dutch) ; 82-84, 86-88 (French). 

These mimeographed helps were used in accordance with oral 
directions given by the instructor. For example, in the second unit 
of the course the instructor directed the pupils to place in notebooks, 
after reading each reference, statements indicating what the refer- 
ence contributed to the unit. In addition to the study helps just 
described, other mimeographed materials, such as directions con- 
cerning preparation of written work and assimilation tests, were 
used. 

Analyses of the observed classroom procedures, of the mimeo- 
graphed materials and the references accompanying them, and of 
the study procedures of the pupils made it possible to determine the 
reading activities required for effective study of the course. A list of 
the required activities follows. 

1. Reading activities in interpreting directions designed to guide study ac- 
tivities 

a) Interpreting mimeographed guide sheets as instructor explains them 

orall 

b) iene illustrative forms for the purpose of learning to imitate them 


c) Preparing written copy of dictated directions 
d) Copying mimeographed study helps into notebooks 


t For a complete statement of the minimal essentials of this unit see Howard C. Hill 
and Robert B. Weaver, “A Unitary Course in United States History for the Junior 
High School,” School Review, XXXVII (April, 1929), 261. 
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2. Reading activities in recognizing and interpreting the problem about which a 

unit is organized 

a) Interpreting mimeographed statement of minimal essentials in accordance 

with oral explanations of instructor 

Interpreting mimeographed statement of minimal essentials in the light 

of major problem of unit as indicated in the title 

c) Analyzing mimeographed statement of minimal essentials into parts on 
basis of relative importance 

. Reading activities in locating reference materials 

a) Interpreting and using mimeographed guide to references 

b) Using indexes in location of materials 

c) Skimming to locate information on the problem under consideration 

. Reading activities in interpreting reference materials 

a) Mastering discussions in textbooks 

b) Formulating historical judgments on basis of material read 

c) Finding answers to given questions 

d) Reading to learn spelling of technical words 

e) Associating maps with discussions in the text 

f) Supplementing understanding of problems by additional reading 

g) Extensive reading of books and articles related to unit 

. Reading activities in associating reference materials with the problem of the 

unit 

a) Discriminating between relevant and irrelevant material 

b) Discriminating between facts of major and minor importance 

c) Interpreting reading materials in such manner as to recognize their rela- 
tion to the unit 

. Reading activities in preparing reports 

a) Recording reactions which show understandings of reading materials 

b) Reviewing notes for purpose of organizing them 

c) Formulating judgments by comparison of facts 

d) Reading notes as guide in giving floor talks 

e) Reading orally to class passages which aid in explaining points presented 
in oral recitations 

f) Comparing written work with models displayed by instructor 

g) Proofreading for purpose of detecting errors in content 

h) Proofreading for purpose of detecting errors in English usage 

i) Reading papers for purpose of copying them 


b 


wa 


READING ACTIVITIES EMPLOYED IN A SEVENTH- 
GRADE CLASS IN MATHEMATICS 


The general technique of instruction used in this class consisted 
of five steps’ similar to those used in the class in American history. 


* For more complete descriptions see Henry C. Morrison, of. cit., pp. 199-316. 
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During the period of directed study the instructor guided the pupils 
in studying mathematical principles as developed in a textbook. 
Each pupil, in carrying out the directions of the instructor, worked 
more or less independently. The solutions of the exercises in the 
textbook were recorded in notebooks. While the pupils were study- 
ing, the instructor passed from pupil to pupil noting the progress of 
each and assisting those who encountered difficulties. Inasmuch as 
the pupils worked independently much of the time, the interpreta- 
tion of the textbook was one of the major study activities. Conse- 
quently the reading activities required in the course could be as- 
certained by analyzing the textbook and by observing the study 
procedures of the pupils. The investigation disclosed the following 
reading activities. 


1. Reading activities in interpreting descriptive materials 
a) Interpreting discussions in textbooks 
b) Applying processes and principles previously learned to the interpretation 
of new materials 
c) Interpreting mathematical figures which accompany descriptive materials 
d) Associating descriptive materials with mathematical formulas which ac- 
company them 
e) Associating descriptive materials with illustrative exercises which accom- 
pany them 
. Reading activities in securing an understanding of illustrative exercises deal- 
ing with new principles and processes 
a) Analyzing solutions of illustrative exercises 
b) Interpreting directions for performing new processes 
c) Associating directions for new processes with figures which accompany 
them 
d) Following directions in constructing a figure or graph which illustrates a 
new process 
e) Associating illustrative exercises with formulas previously studied 
f) Interpreting mathematical formulas essential to an understanding of new 
principles 
g) Associating tables with explanations which accompany them 
h) Recognizing mathematical processes and principles employed in illustra- 
tive exercises 
i) Recognizing new processes or principles demonstrated by illustrative exer- 
cises 
j) Comparing two or more mathematical figures to select points of similarity 
and difference 


iS) 
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3. Reading activities in interpreting mathematical exercises designed to give 
experience in applying principles and processes 


a) 
b) 
c) 


d) 
e) 
f) 


g) 
h) 
i) 
j) 


k) 


r) 
s) 


Interpreting vocabulary and symbols employed in mathematical exercises 
Recognizing the problem in a mathematical exercise 

Analyzing an exercise to determine principles or processes to be used in 
its solution 

Recognizing relations among the parts of a mathematical exercise 
Selecting mathematical processes and principles applicable to an exercise 
Interpreting an exercise in the light of mathematical principles or con- 
cepts previously studied 

Associating the problem of an exercise with explanatory suggestions which 
accompany it 

Comparing exercises with illustrative explanations which have preceded 
them 

Interpreting directions for performing exercises 

Associating directions for exercises with the figures which accompany 
them 

Comparing directions for exercises with descriptive materials which ac- 
company them 

Interpreting an exercise in the light of a formula previously studied 
Interpreting directions for purposes of constructing figures which aid in 
the solution of an exercise 

Interpreting a geometrical figure which accompanies an exercise for pur- 
pose of formulating an equation 

Analyzing a geometrical figure which accompanies an exercise 
Recognizing relations among parts of a geometrical figure which accom- 
panies an exercise 

Determining meaning of symbols from context in which they are used 
Interpreting tables which accompany an exercise 

Interpreting formulas employed in an exercise 


4. Reading activities in preparing written solutions 


a) 
b) 


Copying numerical parts of an exercise 
Proofreading written materials to detect errors in mathematical processes 
and operations 


READING ACTIVITIES EMPLOYED IN AN EIGHTH- 
GRADE CLASS IN GENERAL SCIENCE 


As in the classes in American history and in mathematics, the 
techniques of instruction employed in this class consisted of five 
steps, the third, or assimilative, step being a period of supervised 
study during which the pupils worked more or less independently 
under the direction of the instructor. The pupils were supplied with 
mimeographed work plans to guide them in studying. The charac- 


!) 
m) 
n) 
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ter of the work plans varied somewhat from unit to unit. In general, 
the plans consisted of three parts: (1) general directions suggesting 
procedures to be employed in studying, (2) directions for a series of 
exercises to be worked out by the pupils, and (3) a list of references 
by which reading materials might be located. An extract from a unit 
in this subject will illustrate the work plans. 


THE WORK OF THE Bopy 


Directions.—In a number of the references given below, the more important 
parts have been separated and underlined. These should be read carefully until 
you really know just what they mean. All references given are well worth reading. 

A. Making Food Soluble 

Pieper and Beauchamp, 144-49 (p. 144) 
Gruenberg, Elementary Biology, 81-88 (p. 80 and Fig. 27) 
Ritchie, Sanitation and Physiology, Part II, 88-119 

Exercise 1.—Write a story telling the experiences of a piece of bread from the 

time you eat it until it is changed into part of your body. 


In connection with the work plans, pupils had access to books, 
pamphlets, magazine clippings, and laboratory apparatus to assist 
them in working out the exercises. After a pupil had secured an un- 
derstanding of an exercise, he prepared a written report, which he 
presented to the instructor for approval. 

In order that the character of the reading activities might be de- 
termined, the work plans were compared with the other instructional 
materials, and pupils were observed individually while they were 
studying exercises and preparing reports. The list of reading activi- 
ties identified by this procedure follows. 


1. Reading activities in interpreting and executing general study directions 
a) Interpreting forms for purpose of imitating them 
b) Interpreting mimeographed directions regarding form of written work 
c) Interpreting mimeographed directions designed to direct general study 
activities 
2. Reading activities in interpreting directions for exercises 
a) Gaining an understanding of technical terms 
b) Analyzing directions into constituent parts 
c) Comparing directions with illustrative examples which accompany them 
d) Recognizing problems involved in exercises 
e) Selecting a problem when two or more alternatives are provided 
3. Reading activities in assimilating instructional materials 
a) Securing an understanding of discussions in textbooks and references 
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b) Applying oral or mimeographed directions relating to methods of study 
to instructional materials 
c) Securing an understanding of technical terms 
d) Formulating questions on instructional materials 
e) Gaining an understanding of technical units of measurement 
f) Recalling pertinent information applicable to a given situation 
g) Re-reading to secure additional items of information not gained on first 
study 
h) Reading to locate pertinent materials 
i) Associating explanations in textbooks with experiments observed or per- 
formed 
7) Comparing data obtained from two or more sources 
k) Interpreting explanatory figures 
1) Associating figures with discussions or explanations which accompany 
them 
m) Comparing two or more explanatory figures to note likenesses and dif- 
ferences 
n) Interpreting tables 
0) Selecting pertinent facts from tables 4 
p) Formulating conclusions on basis of data presented 
q) Classifying facts into appropriate categories 
r) Recognizing relative values, that is, noting facts in their appropriate rela- 
tions 
s) Applying known principles of science to the interpretation of new ma- 
terials 
4. Reading activities in associating materials of instruction with problems 
a) Discriminating between relevant and irrelevant materials 
b) Recognizing relations between materials of instruction and problems 
. Reading activities in preparing written reports 
a) Formulating titles to reports 
b) Applying directions regarding form of written work during the preparation 
of report 
c) Organizing materials into a plan of presentation 
d) Preparing outlines on basis of reading materials 
e) Preparing discussions of exercises 
f) Copying explanatory figures or drawings 
g) Organizing materials into categories according to an outline furnished by 
instructor 
h) Proofreading to detect errors in content of report 
i) Proofreading to detect errors in English on own report or that of another 
pupil 
j) Reading to detect errors in written or printed materials as instructor gives 
orally the correct statement 
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SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION 


The lists of reading activities given indicate that pupils must make 
adjustments to numerous and varied types of reading activities. The 
character of these activities differs greatly in different subjects and 
in different classes, depending on the techniques of instruction em- 
ployed by teachers and the kinds of instructional materials assigned. 
In order that the kinds of reading activities employed in a course 
may be determined, it is necessary to make careful analyses of both 
teaching techniques and instructional materials. Additional infor- 
mation may be secured by analyzing pupils’ reading practices in the 
light of the reading activities expected of them. 

Different reading activities require different adjustments on the 
part of pupils. Some pupils make these adjustments readily; others 
do not. Some reading activities are sources of special difficulty to 
certain pupils and give rise to needs for guidance in reading. In order 
to guide the reading activities of pupils purposefully and intelli- 
gently, teachers must be familiar with the reading activities required 
by the courses they teach. Analyses similar to those described in 
this article furnish a basis for purposeful guidance in reading. 

The lists of reading activities also indicate the possibility inherent 
in each subject for continual growth in reading. Each subject has 
its own purposes, forms, and applications of reading. Many of these 
are new to pupils when they are first encountered. Careful guidance 
will lead pupils to make effective use of these reading activities and 
will result in continual improvement of reading ability. 


SUMMARY OF INVESTIGATIONS OF EXTRA. 
CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES IN 1930. I 


PAUL W. TERRY 
University of Alabama 

During 1930 a larger volume of literature pertaining to the field of 
extra-curriculum activities was produced than in any previous year. 
Special interest attaches to the articles, monographs, and books in 
which the treatment is critical or quantitative in nature and which 
are of more than local significance. An annotated bibliography in- 
cluding ninety-one studies of this character is presented in the pages 
that follow. Investigations pertaining to college situations have been 
included with those dealing with the high school. In an article which 
will appear in a later issue of this journal a summary will be given 
of the conclusions presented in some of the studies, especially in 
those in which the treatment is quantitative in nature. A similar 
bibliography and summary concerning the literature produced in 
1929 was published in the School Review in 1930." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
1. ANDERSON, Roy N. “A Study of the Teachers College Students Who Are 
Regularly Employed,” Teachers College Record, XXXI (May, 1930), 773- 


77° 
Compares the college marks and the matriculation-examination scores of stu- 
dents working the minimum, median, and maximum number of hours. 

2. BAxTER, Tompsie. “Group Discussions,” Teachers College Record, XXXII 
(December, 1930), 245-55. 

Evaluates the technique of group discussion, as employed at the Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, in attacking common problems in curricular and extra- 
curriculum activities. 

3. BEEK, CHARLES; HUBBARD, M. BLANCHE; and BAKER, MARGARET. ‘“‘Home- 
Room Clubs: Purpose, Organization, and Operation,” Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House, 1V (January, 1930), 311-14. 

Includes a description of the organization and activities of intensively cultivated 
home-room groups in a New York junior high school. 


Paul W. Terry, “Summary of Investigations of Extra-Curriculum Activities,” 
School Review, XX XVIII (October and November, 1930), 605-12, 663-72. 
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. BELLINGRATH, GEORGE C. Qualities Associated with Leadership in Extra- 


curricular Activities of the High School. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 399. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1930. Pp. 58. 

A careful statistical comparison of Seniors in five schools who were leaders in 
student activities and Seniors who were not leaders with respect to a number of 
qualities, such as height, intelligence, and social background. 


. BENBROOK, Joyce. ‘An Experiment in Socializing School Control,” School 


and Society, XXXI (May 10, 1930), 647-49. 
A description of the organization and activities of student government at the 
Teague High School, Fulshear, Texas. 


. Bricut, Ira J. “A Study of the Correlation Obtaining between Academic 


and Citizenship Grades and between Academic Grades and Intelligence 
Quotients in Leavenworth, Kansas, Public Schools.” Leavenworth, 
Kansas: Leavenworth Public Schools, 1930. Pp. 17 (mimeographed). 
This report is concerned with 66 Seniors and 134 Juniors in high school. 


. Brooks, Ropert P. “The School Club Develops Creative Power,” The 


Principal and Administration, pp. 551-54. Ninth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals. Washington: Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the National Education Association, 1930. 
Describes the club program of School No. 8 in Paterson, New Jersey. 


. Brown, Epwin J. “A Character-Conduct Rating Scale for Students,” Edu- 


cation, L (February, 1930), 369-79. 

Describes a pupil self-rating scale that includes one hundred questions grouped 
under ten qualities with space for a five-point rating after each. Many of the 
questions refer to conduct in extra-curriculum activities. 


. Burcer, I. Victor. ‘“The Principal and the Boy Scouts,” The Principal and 


Administration, pp. 539-44. Ninth Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. Washington: Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Education Association, 1930. 


Shows how the Boy Scouts, under the leadership of the principal, can contribute 
to the upbuilding of the student body. 


Byrns, Rutu. “Concerning College Grades,”’ School and Society, XXXI 
(May 17, 1930), 684-86. 
Compares the grade-point averages of fraternity and non-fraternity men and 
women. 


Coreman, C. T. “The Characteristics of Disciplinary Problem Pupils in 
High School,” School Review, XXXVIII (June, 1930), 434-42. 


Compares, among other things, the participation in extra-curriculum activities 
of 125 problem pupils with a like number of non-problem pupils. 
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. CoRRIGAN, E. J. “The Home Room,” School Review, XXXVIII (April, 
1930), 300-306. 
A detailed description of the excellent home-room work of the Cleveland Inter- 
mediate School, Detroit, Michigan. Includes typical programs, lessons, and 
minutes. 


. Cox, Putte W. L. “The Evaluation of Student Activities,” Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing House, IV (January, 1930), 265-69. 
Reviews in a carefully critical way several plans or steps taken to evaluate activi- 
ties, forcefully sets forth the author’s own views on the subject, and suggests 
that adequate evaluation must await a more general recognition of education as 
a life-process. 


. CUTRIGHT, PRUDENCE, and SHOEMAKER, WArD A. “Is the Rating or Mark- 
ing of Character Traits Practicable?”’ Educational Method, X (December, 
1930), 158-61. 

Compares teachers’ ratings of the general reliability of fifth- and sixth-grade 
pupils with the results of objective tests of deceit in geography and physical 
performance. 


. DitimncHayM, J. D., and Oruers. “Club Life at Newtown High School,” 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, IV (January, 1930), 314-18. 
Presents a general description of the club plan used at Newtown High School, 
Elmhurst, Long Island, and brief accounts by their advisers of the work of six 
clubs. 


. Downtne, E. “Suggestions for Good-Will Programs,” English 
Journal, XTX (October, 1930), 627-33. 
Lists a considerable number of plays, dramatizations, and pageants which may 
be used appropriately for international good-will and armistice-day programs. 


. EELLS, WALTER CrosBy, and BRAND, R. Romayne. “Extra-Curriculum 
Activities in Junior Colleges in California,” School Review, XXXVIII 
(April, 1930), 276-79. 

Reports the percentages of nearly three thousand junior-college students par- 
ticipating in each of thirteen activities and the percentages participating in one 
to seven activities. 


. Exuiott, Froy V. “Promoting Student Life through Extracurricular Or- 
ganizations,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, IV (January, 
1930), 290-95. 

Gives a detailed description of the activities of several organizations of the Cen- 
tral High School at Tulsa, Oklahoma, showing how the organizations encourage 
the learning of civic ideals. 


. Fenton, H. J. “What Price Teachers?” Education, L (May, 1930), 543-49. 


A protest against the selection of teachers primarily on the basis of their abilities 
in extra-curriculum activities to the neglect of scholarship. 
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20. FINLEY, Karte. “Building School Morale,” High School Journal, XIII 
(February, 1930), 56-61. 
Describes the growth, organization, and activities of student government at the 
high school in Rockingham, North Carolina. An honor system and the mainte- 
nance of discipline are described. 


. FITZGERALD, JAMES A., and LUDEMAN, WALTER W. “A Study of Chapel and 
Class Attendance in Colleges,” Education, LI (October, 1930), 80-83. 


Gives data concerning compulsory chapel attendance and methods of enforce- 
ment gleaned from a questionnaire returned by ‘‘about’’ forty colleges. 


. Fourtks, FRANK M. “Morale and Pupil Government,” The Principal and 
Administration, pp. 516-23. Ninth Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. Washington: Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Education Association, 1930. 

Describes the program of extra-curriculum activities at the A. L. Cuesta School, 
Tampa, Florida. 

. FRETWELL, ELBERT K. “Extracurricular Activities: Two Guiding Prin- 
ciples,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, IV (January, 1930), 
304-8. 

Offers two fundamental theses for guidance in thinking about pupil activities 
and points out numerous applications of the theories. 


. GAFFNEY, MATTHEW PAGE. “High-School Dramatics,” Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House, IV (February, 1930), 370-73. 
Gives a number of suggestions based on experience concerning the extension of 
participation in dramatics to greater numbers of pupils. 


. Gaw, EsTHER ALLEN, and OrHers. ‘Techniques for Social Education,’ 
Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio State University), IX (May 28, 
1930), 289-323. 

Among other materials, gives data concerning sorority costs, correlations be- 
tween scholarship and intelligence and various activity items, and the training 
of “head residents.” 


. GORRELL, GEORGE W. “Football Success and College Enrolment,” School 
and Society, XXXII (December 20, 1930), 841-42. 
Reports the rise or fall of attendance in sixteen universities and colleges follow- 
ing success or failure in football over a twenty-year period. 


. Graves, Mary E. “School Assembly Practices,” The Principal and Ad- 
ministration, pp. 570-74. Ninth Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. Washington: Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Education Association, 1930. 

A description of the assembly activities of the Ketcham-Van Buren School, 
Washington, D.C. 
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28. GREEN, WarD H. “The Activities Budget,” Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House, IV (January, 1930), 284-90. 
Presents the budget and school-bank plans of the Central High School at Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, and shows the advantages of these arrangements. 


. GRIFFITH, COLEMAN R. “Studies in the Psychology of Athletics,” Journal 
of Health and Physical Education, I (March, 1930), 9-12, 60. 
Reviews briefly several techniques used in studying the psychology of athletics 
and reports the results of several studies. 


. GrizzELt, E. D. “English and American Secondary Education: A Com- 
parison,” School Life, XVI (December, 1930), 71-74. 
Briefly compares, among other things, the position of curricular and extra- 
curriculum activities in English and American secondary schools. 


. Hacan, HELEN. “This Craze for Annuals, ” English Journal, XTX (Janu- 
ary, 1930), 48-51. 
An excellent critical statement of the reasons which lead many teachers to op- 
pose the publication of school yearbooks. 


. Haypen, F. S. “Student Councils in California High Schools,” California 
Quarterly of Secondary Education, V (April, 1930), 266-69. 
Report of questionnaire returned by eighty large and small schools concerning 
the duties, methods of selection, principals’ evaluation, size, form of organiza- 
tion, etc., of student councils. 


. Hayes, WAYLAND JACKSON. Some Factors Influencing Participation in 
Voluntary School Group Activities: A Case Study of One High School. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 419. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. Pp. vi+82. 

An extensive statistical analysis concerning the effect of a large number of 
factors on participation secured from a study of the six-day diaries covering all 
waking hours of 314 high-school students at Grantwood, New Jersey. 


. HERRON, JouN S. “The School Provides Musical Opportunities,’ The Prin- 
cipal and Administration, pp. 545-50. Ninth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals. Washington: Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the National Education Association, 1930. 
Describes the value and organization of the rhythmic band, glee club, orchestra, 
harmonica band, and the bugle, fife, and drum corps in the elementary school. 


. CLypE M., and Snyper, Guiapys L. “Curricular and Extra-Curricu- 
lum Possibilities of Journalism in Secondary Schools,” School Review, 
XXXVIII (October, 1930), 585-97. 

A careful discussion of the trends of journalism courses and of their relation to 
the school publications, with special reference to conditions in large California 
high schools. 
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36. Hinpmarsu, A. E. “Scholarships and Athletes,”’ North Central Association 
Quarterly, V (December, 1930), 340-44. 
A statistical study of the holders of scholarships at Harvard College in which the 
percentages of athletes and non-athletes are compared over a period of years, as 
well as the scholastic achievement of the former with that of the student body. 


. HoLBeck, Eimer Scott. “Making the Extraclassroom Activities Socially 
Significant,” Journal of Educational Sociology, III (February, 1930), 354- 
58. 
A critical discussion of the value of extra-curriculum activities in a platoon 
school in Passaic, New Jersey. 


. Houston, G. Davip. “Extra-Curriculum Activities in Their True Light,” 
Education, L (January, 1930), 282-92. 
Discusses the historical development and the philosophy of extra-curriculum 
activities and makes suggestions for the improvement of supervision. 


. JENNINGS, VircrniA. “A High School Coach’s Outlook on Dramatics,” Edu- 
cation, LI (December, 1930), 220-25. 
Discusses the value of dramatics to pupils and gives a number of suggestions for 
the guidance of coaches. 


. Jones, H. A. “The Status of Equipment in Athletic, Health, and Physical- 
Education Departments of One Hundred High Schools in the United 
States,” School Review, XXXVIII (January, 1930), 55-60. 

A questionnaire study in which, among other things, the space available for 
athletics and for swimming pools and the provisions made for athletic uniforms 
are reported. 


. KEFAUVER, GRAYSON N., and Scott, Rosert E. “The Home Room in 
the Administration of Secondary Schools,’ Teachers College Record, 
XXXI (April, 1930), 624-41. 

A careful description of the practices of the home rooms of 130 secondary schools 
in 37 states as derived from a check list including 145 items classified under seven 
heads. 


. Kirx, M.R. “Popularizing Good Citizenship,” The Principal and Adminis- 
tration, pp. 510-15. Ninth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals. Washington: Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Association, 1930. 

Shows how the Wheeler Ideals League improved the conduct of the pupils of the 
entire Wheeler School, Evansville, Indiana. 


. Kren, PAu. “Extra Class-Room Activities in the Evening High School,” 
Education, LI (December, 1930), 240-44. 
Gives a list of eight principles, based on an analysis of the student body, which 
should govern the administration of activities in an evening high school. 
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44. KREGEL, LuvELLA J. “The Teaching of Co-operation as a Practical Ideal,’ 
Educational Method, 1X (January, 1930), 227-31. 

An analytical description of three methods of teaching “‘co-operation,” including 
the discussion of situations, practice in activities, and the use of a simple five- 
point self-rating scale by the pupils. 

. LAViGNE, BERNARD E. “Progressive Methods in the Teaching of Elemen- 
tary Business Training,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, IV 
(February, 1930), 359-65. 

Shows how the desirable habits, attitudes, and skills included in junior high 
school business training can be taught through experience in the management of 
pupil activities. 

46. Levi, ISABELLE J. “Student Leadership in Elementary and Junior High 
School, and Its Transfer into Senior High School,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XXII (September, 1930), 135-39. 

Follows 206 elementary-school pupil leaders through the junior high school into 
the senior high school and reports the extent to which the activities begun in the 
elementary and junior high school were continued in the senior high school. 


. LIGHTHALL, VERA. “High School Drama—Creative, Re-creative, and Rec- 
reative,” Education, LI (October, 1930), 113-18. 

A stimulating description of the contribution of classes in dramatics to the 
programs of several pupil organizations in the Central High School, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. 

. Littarp, J. B. “Procedure in Organizing the Administration and Super- 
vision of Extra-curricular Activities,” California Quarterly of Secondary 
Education, V (June, 1930), 340-42. 

Lists the duties and desirable qualifications of the dean of extra-curriculum activ- 
ities; reports briefly the outcomes after two years of work by such a dean at 
Sacramento Junior College. 


. “Living Costs of Fraternities and Sororities at Oregon State College,” 
School and Society, XXXII (August 16, 1930), 224-25. 
Describes a plan for supervising the construction, maintenance, and rental costs 
of fraternity houses and gives the percentage of institutions in the country pro- 
viding similar supervision. 

50. Lowman, Harmon Lutuer. “English Composition and the School News- 
paper,” The Principal and Administration, pp. 567-69. Ninth Yearbook 
of the Department of Elementary School Principals. Washington: De- 
partment of the Elementary School Principals of the National Education 
Association, 1930. 

Describes a school newspaper produced co-operatively by elementary-school and 
high-school pupils at Manor, Texas. 


. Lusotp, J. A. “Clubs in Uniontown, Pennsylvania, Senior High School,” 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, IV (January, 1930), 308-11. 
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The plan for organizing clubs, with special reference to the use of a charter, under 
the supervision of the student senate is set forth. 


. McCoy, Myra L. “Standards in High School Journalism,” English Jour- 
nal, XIX (December, 1930), 788-93. 
Suggests that a beginning and an advanced course in journalism be standardized 
for the purpose of training candidates for newspaper staffs in producing papers. 


. McKown, Harry C. “Setting Standards for the High School Assembly,” 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, IV (January, 1930), 274-78. 
Presents a scale of twenty-three items for rating assembly programs and advo- 
cates the use of the scale as a means of encouraging various contributing groups 
to attain high standards of performance. 


. McLEan, J. E. “Boy Scouting in Rural Schools,” High School Journal, XIII 
(November, 1930), 339-40. 


Makes suggestions designed to encourage the development of boy-scout work 
in country-school districts. 


. Marsa, Acnes L. “The Social Dance in Education,” Educational Method, 
IX (January, 1930), 212-16. 
A very thoughtful and enlightening discussion of the place of social dancing in 
the school. Tells in what grades, by what methods, to whom, and with what 
objectives dancing should be taught. 


. MICHAEL, RaymMonpD S. ‘Values of a School Newspaper,” The Principal and 
Administration, pp. 559-66. Ninth Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. Washington: Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Education Association, 1930. 

A thoughtful and detailed description of the values and work of a mimeographed 
school newspaper in the Gregory School, Trenton, New Jersey. 


. MICHENER, LYNDELL M. “Methods Used To Stimulate School Savings 
Bank Deposits,” Educational Method, IX (March, 1930), 368-70. 
Under thirteen heads describes a large number of methods of educating children 
concerning thrift and school savings banks. The methods were derived from 
questionnaires and interviews. 


. MILter, Epwin L. “Notes on the House Plan of Large High Schools,” 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, IV (January, 1930), 301-4. 
Compares the cost of the “house” system with two other systems of organization 
and gives interesting detailed notes on the advantages of the former, including 
the contributions of the pupil activities. 


. MILLER, HELEN L. “The Pageant Type of Promotion,” Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House, IV (January, 1930), 272-73. 
Briefly describes the use of a pageant depicting an educational principle as a 
major part of the graduation exercises of the Hannah Penn Junior High School, 
York, Pennsylvania. 
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60. Mitter, Paut L. “School Journeys and School Journalism” Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing House, V (December, 1930), 229-30. 
Tells how pupils prepared for the school newspaper reports of observational 
trips as a part of the “follow-up” work and shows advantages accruing to the 
entire school. 

. Morrett, M’LepGcE. The Social Background and Activities of Teachers Col- 
lege Students. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 375. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. Pp. vi+134. 
A statistical analysis of the participation of 1,080 women students in extra- 
curriculum activities and the relation of participation to certain desirable pro- 
fessional characteristics. 


. Moon, GrEorcE R. “Records of Students Who Entered University with 
Freshman Scholarships,” School Review, XX XVIII (June, 1930), 443-40. 
Compares the percentages of scholarship-holders who were selected as student 


marshals or aides in Senior year with similar percentages of unselected students 
at the University of Chicago. 


. Moran, W. A. “A High-School-Activities Finance Plan,” American School 
Board Journal, LXXX (May, 1930), 66, 132. 
Describes a plan of finances employing a central treasurer and the use of a com- 
parative analysis of the income and expenditures of different organizations from 
year to year. 


. Mortey, E. E. “Report of the North Central Association Committee on 
Athletics in Secondary Schools,” North Central Association Quarterly, V 
(December, 1930), 332-39. 

A statistical report, together with recommendations, based on a questionnaire 


sent to several hundred schools concerning, principally, the extent and the effect 
of participation in interscholastic football and basket ball. 


. Murray, ErrincHam C. “A Program of Extracurricular Activities,” 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, IV (January, 1930), 270-72. 


Gives the objectives and plan of organizing the clubs of the De Witt Clinton 
High School, New York City. 


. NIssEN, S. B. “The Young Citizens League,” Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, XIX (May, 1930), 139-40. 

Describes the organization, activities, and values of a state-wide organization 
to promote better citizenship in the elementary schools of South Dakota. 

. Norris, Forses H. “Clubs Enrich the Curriculum,” The Principal and 
Administration, pp. 555-58. Ninth Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. Washington: Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Education Association, 1930. 


Outlines the organization and the achievements of the clubs in the Robert E. 
Lee School, Richmond, Virginia. 
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68. Norton, Herman J. “After-School Athletics and Recreation Activities in 
the Senior High Schools of Rochester, New York,” Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House, IV (January, 1930), 278-84. 

Explains the athletic-sports program for boys in the senior high schools, shows 


the extent of participation, and describes the efforts made to develop health and 
character. 


. OprEtt, J. L. “The Administration of Basketball in a Small High School,” 
American School Board Journal, LXXX (March, 1930), 72, 75. 


A brief description of a plan including an athletic board of control and eligibility 
cards for the direction of basket ball. 


. PERKINS, Josie. “Our Knot Hole Gang,” The Principal and Administra- 
tion, pp. 507-9. Ninth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals. Washington: Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Association, 1930. 

Tells how a club organized by the school caused the disappearance of outlaw 
gangs of school boys. 


. Pratts, P. K. “Schools for Citizenship,” Educational Method, X (Novem- 
ber, 1930), 84-87. 
Advocates the organization of schools on the English “house” plan and points 
out the advantages of such a system. 


. PLENZKE, O. N., and Doupna, Epcar G. The Training and Work of High- 
School Teachers in Wisconsin in New Positions. Madison, Wisconsin: 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1930. Pp. 16. 

Lists the kinds of pupil activities sponsored by 1,263 teachers in new positions, 
approximately one-half of whom had had no previous experience. 


. Pray, Francis C. “A Student Presents the Professor,” Education, LI (No- 
vember, 1930), 180-85. 


A thoughtful explication of the attitude of professors toward athletics and of 
the tendency of athletics to dominate the college activities. 


. Prunty, MERLE. ‘The National High-School Honor Society versus High- 
School Fraternities,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, IV 
(January, 1930), 263-65. 

As a means of minimizing the influence of fraternities, a plan is proposed for 
selecting the leaders and members of pupil organizations on the basis of worthy 
school citizenship, as defined by the standards of the National Honor Society. 


. RYNEARSON, Epwarp. “The National Honor Society,” Proceedings of the 
Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Department of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Association, pp. 288-98. Bulletin of the 
Department of Secondary-School Principals, No. 30. Cicero, Illinois: De- 
partment of Secondary-School Principals of the National Education As- 
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sociation (H. V. Church, Secretary, J. Sterling Morton High School), 
1930. 

Briefly reports returns on a questionnaire to schools concerning the principal’s 
attitude toward the society. 


. SAVAGE, Howarp J. “College and School Athletics,”’ North Central Associa- 
tion Quarterly, V (September, 1930), 249-56. 

A thoughtful discussion of a number of the aims of athletic sports in schools and 
colleges and of conditions affecting athletics. 


. SCHWELLINGER, “Assemblies—Their Aims and Organization,” Edu- 
cational Method, X (October, 1930), 7-16. 

Sets forth the aims of assemblies. Describes the organization of assemblies by 
half-grades in the Horace Mann Junior High School in San Francisco and gives 
several sample programs based on different subjects of study. 


. Scott, ArmERE L. “Debating as an Intellectual Activity in Our High 
Schools,” School Life, XVI (November, 1930), 43-44. 
Sets forth the growth of debating societies in the United States and in Wisconsin 


as a means of developing an informed citizenship in a democracy. 


. SHERIDAN, Marion C. ‘The New High School Literary Magazine,” Eng- 
lish Journal, XTX (February, 1930), 147-53. 


Describes the editorial, art, and business organizations of a successful literary 
magazine representing the entire school which is published once a year. 


. Strert, E. R. “Surveys of the Characteristics of School Populations,’ 
Educational Method, TX (March, 1930), 337-42. 


Describes a technique for discovering the social traits of pupils coming to the 
high school from different elementary schools; uses the sources of pupil leader- 
ship as an example. 


. SmitH, B. L. “High School Credit for Scouting,” High School Journal, XIII 
(March, 1930), 117-18, 127. 

Gives figures on the number of schools granting credit for boy-scout work and 
arguments in support of the practice. 


. Smitu, C. B. “4-H Club Work,” Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, XIX (March, 1930), 95-97. 
An account of the purposes, work, and organization of the 4-H Clubs in the pro- 


motion of home-making and agriculture. 


. SMITH, WALTER R. “Sportsmanship in Basketball Tournaments,” Journal 
of Health and Physical Education, I (March, 1930), 39. 

Points out the actions and attitudes which should be considered in awarding 
sportsmanship trophies in interscholastic tournaments and suggests that these 
be studied beforehand by all concerned. 
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84. SOUTHARD, JEssrE A. “The High-School Dramatic Club,” English Journal, 
XIX (April, 1930), 309-12. 
Describes a point system by means of which interested pupils who take part in 
plays may win membership and honorary membership in a dramatic club. 


. STANTON, EpcAr A. “The Delegation of Extra-Classroom Responsibilities,” 
The Principal and Administration, pp. 343-46. Ninth Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals. Washington: Department 
of Elementary School Principals of the National Education Association, 
1930. 

Reports questionnaire replies of twenty-six elementary-school principals describ- 
ing the duties and responsibilities which they have been able to delegate to 
pupils and teachers. 


. STOCKING, WILLIAM R., Jr. “The House Principal and the House System 
in the Detroit High Schools,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 
IV (January, 1930), 295-06. 
Briefly describes the “house” plan of organization and shows how it fosters an 
organized social life and consideration of the individual needs of pupils in a large 
high school. 

. THompson, RicHarD N. “Literary and Debating Societies,’ English Jour- 
nal, XIX (March, 1930), 222-27. 
Outlines the factors which produce success in the supervision of literary societies 
and describes an example in which the factors are illustrated. 


. THOMPSON, RicHARD N. “Strangling Debating,” Education, L (May, 1930), 


555-58. 
Points out a number of things done by principals and teachers that have had the 
effect of discouraging debating in their schools. 


. TILLINGHAST, CHARLES C. “(Can We Measure the Success of Citizenship 
Training?” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, IV (January, 
1930), 297-300. 

Lists ten qualities of citizenship desirable in high-school boys and girls and pro- 
poses five criteria of a pragmatic kind for the evaluation of these qualities. 


. WALLACE, SARAH AGNES. “The Dramatization of the Biography of Literary 
Men,” Education, L (March, 1930), 398-406; ‘‘Scenes in the ‘Life of 
Robert Burns,’ ” Education, L (June, 1930), 627-32. 

Suggests dramatizing the lives of authors to make the biography of literary men 
more interesting to high-school pupils and gives samples of scenes thus developed 
from the lives of Milton and Burns. 


. Wyman, Litiran K. “Student Development through Responsibility,” 
Journal of the National Education Association, XTX (December, 1930), 
303-4. 

States the aims of student government in the high school and gives concrete 
examples in which the aims were realized. 
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PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


Fifteen professional books dealing with extra-curriculum activi- 
ties made their appearance during 1930. Tomorrow’s Americans: A 
Practical Study in Student Self-Government, by A. O. Bowden and 
Ida Clyde Clarke (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1930), is a 
stimulating discussion of the possibilities of student government as a 
means of training youth in the practices of good citizenship. Pupil 
Citizenship, by George W. Diemer and Blanche V. Mullen (Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company, 1930), is a treat- 
ment of activities of various types, special emphasis being given to 
their contributions to the development of desirable civic qualities. 
Intramural Athletics and Play Days, by Edgar Marian Draper and 
George Mimms Smith (New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, In- 
corporated, 1930), is a short, practical handbook. Evan E. Evans 
and Malcolm Scott Hallman offer a short manual for daily use on 
the organization, activities, and objectives of home-room work en- 
titled Home Rooms (New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, Incor- 
porated, 1930). Iris Cleva Good and Jane M. Crow’s Home-Room 
Activities (New York: Professional and Technical Press, 1930) gives 
a detailed discussion of the organization of home rooms and numer- 
ous practical suggestions for twenty-five types of programs. 

School Press Management and Style, by Lambert Greenawalt (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Incorporated, 1930), provides 
an elaborate treatment of the theory and practice of school journal- 
ism and of the launching and management of school publications. 
Point Systems and Awards, by Edgar G. Johnston (New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, Incorporated, 1930), presents a brief but in- 
tensive study of the uses of point systems with special reference to 
the guidance, stimulation, and limitation of participation in extra- 
curriculum activities. Harry C. McKown’s Assembly and Audi- 
torium Activities (New York: Macmillan Company, 1930) gives a 
comprehensive treatment of the objectives, organization, and meth- 
ods of assembly work together with ten chapters on various types of 
programs. Cecil V. Millard’s The Organization and Administration 
of Extra Curricular Activities (New York: A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, Incorporated, 1930) is a five-chapter discussion of general 
principles. In his book entitled Summary of Investigations Relating 
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to Extra-Curricular Activities (Greeley, Colorado: Colorado State 
Teachers College, 1930), Earl Underwood Rugg and others report a 
large number and variety of studies made by the author and by 
students under his direction. 

Supervising Extra-Curricular Activities in the American Secondary 
School, by Paul W. Terry (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Incorporated, 1930), is a comprehensive treatment of the subject, 
including five chapters on historical and theoretical backgrounds, 
ten chapters on different types of organizations, and eight chapters 
on special problems of administration and supervision. Student Par- 
ticipation in School Government, by Jerry J. Vineyard and Charles F. 
Poole (New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, Incorporated, 1930), 
is a brief treatise of various aspects of student government. Assembly 
Programs, by M. Channing Wagner (New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company, Incorporated, 1930), includes five chapters on underlying 
principles of organization and various types of programs. George C. 
Wells and Wayde H. McCalister’s Student Publications (New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, Incorporated, 1930) includes a chapter 
each on the staff, the newspaper, handbook, yearbook, magazine, 
and other publications. Athletics in Education, by Jesse Feiring 
Williams and William Leonard Hughes (Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1930), is a thorough and comprehensive treat- 
ment of the theory and practice of athletics as a part of physical 
education. 

[To be concluded] 
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PREFERENCE VERSUS PERFORMANCE IN TAKING 
ORAL TRUE-FALSE TESTS 


C. C. CRAWFORD 
University of Southern California 


Some work has been done to determine whether true-false tests 
measure student knowledge as well when presented orally as when 
presented in mimeographed form." The results have generally shown 
that the oral method is as good as the mimeographed method. Stu- 
dent reaction to the oral method, however, is often unfavorable, with 
the result that class morale or teacher-pupil harmony sometimes 
suffers if the oral method is used extensively. Students are likely to 
complain that they do not have a fair chance when the teacher reads 
the questions to the class and that, if the tests were presented to 
them on mimeographed sheets, the results would be much more in- 
dicative of the knowledge actually possessed. This student prefer- 
ence for the mimeographed method is rather pronounced at the time 
the first test is presented orally and decreases in amount as more 
experience is gained in using both methods, but some students are 
firmly and unalterably opposed to the oral method and persist in 
classifying themselves as martyrs when they are so tested. 

The purpose of this article is to report results of an experimental 
study of the question of student preference and to show the extent 
to which preference is supported or justified by actual performance. 

The oral method, as used in this study, consisted first in having 
each student write on a piece of paper a column of numbers—1, 2, 3, 
etc.—for the test items to be presented. Then the instructor read 
each test item aloud to the class twice, and only twice. If a state- 
ment was judged by the student to be true, he placed a plus sign 


tE. W. Tiegs, Tests and Measurements for Teachers, pp. 66-67, 272-73. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. See also C. C. Crawford, “Of What Value Are True-false 
Tests to the Classroom Teacher?” 1927 Yearbook of the Southwestern Educational Re- 
search and Guidance Association, pp. 37-39. Los Angeles, California: Research Service 
Co., 1927. 
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after the proper number on his paper; if judged false, he placed a 
zero after the number. 

A class of 120 university students was given a true-false test in 
two parts, one oral and one mimeographed. Each part contained 
fifty statements, and these were alternate forms of a test prepared 
by the author of the textbook used. No norms are published for the 
two forms, but it is thought that the tests are more nearly standard- 
ized for equal difficulty than are the usual, informal, teacher-made 
tests. Each student was asked to record in writing his preference for 
the oral, for the mimeographed, or for neither method. The scores 
were then tabulated according to whether each student did better 
by the oral, by the mimeographed, or by neither method. Thus, a 
student might prefer the oral method but actually do better on the 
mimeographed form, or he might have no preference and actually 
do better on the oral part, and so on. 

The distribution of the preferences and of the performances is 
summarized in Table I. Differences in the numbers of correct an- 
swers are tabulated by rows and preferences by columns. Thus, at 
the bottom of the table the totals show that forty-two students pre- 
ferred the mimeographed method; forty-three, the oral method; and 
thirty-five, neither method. (This was after the class had had con- 
siderable experience with both methods.) It will be noted that one 
person who preferred the oral method actually did better in the oral 
test to the extent of fourteen points, whereas another person who had 
no preference made a score on the oral test sixteen points lower than 
his score on the mimeographed test. 

The coefficient of correlation (.o8+.06, with a standard error of 
.09) best summarizes the extent of the relation. This coefficient is so 
low that it may be interpreted as no correlation at all. In other 
words, students’ notions as to which methods give them the best 
scores are of no value whatever as indications of the real facts in the 
case. The test scores in this study were converted into letter marks 
—A, B, C, D, F—by the usual method of rank in class, and the su- 
periority of marks was again tabulated and correlated in a fashion 
similar to that shown in Table I. The result was a correlation of .04, 
which is subject to the same interpretation as the previous correla- 
tion of .08. 
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It is interesting to observe also that there is a slight difference in 
scores favoring the oral method. The mean number of points of 
superiority by the oral method, as computed from Table I, is .78; 
that is, nearly one more question out of fifty was answered correctly 
when the test was given orally. This mean is not strictly accurate, 


TABLE I 


RELATION BETWEEN PREFERENCE FOR ORAL METHOD AND 
SUPERIORITY OF SCORES EARNED BY ORAL METHOD 


NuMBER OF Pupits ExPRESSING 
PREFERENCE FOR— 
SUPERIORITY OF 
Mimeo. 
4 Neither Oral 
graphed | Method | Method 

° ° I I 

° ° I I 

° ° ° 

ee I 2 I 4 

2 I I 4 

6 2 3 II 

5 4 6 15 

II 13 13 37 

7 5 7 19 

8 5 7 20 

I I 3 5 

I ° ° I 

° I ° I 

23-14. ° ° ° ° 

fo) I ° I 

42 35 43 120 


however, because of the grouping into class intervals. The real aver- 
age difference is .25, or one-fourth of a question more answered cor- 
rectly by the oral method. This difference is not statistically reliable 
or important, but the fact that it favors the oral method is in har- 
mony with a number of previous investigations that found small but 
positive differences. 

One question remains: Are there not certain individual students 
who have decided visual tendencies and whose preferences for the 
mimeographed method are based on more than mere whim? Two 
students in this experimental group insisted that they were two such 
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persons. They were very positive, insistent, and aggressive in their 
efforts to have all tests presented visually. Inspection of the results, 
however, revealed that each made a higher numerical score and a 
higher letter mark on the oral part of the test! These are only two 
cases, it is true, and are not enough to warrant a generalization, but 
they are interesting nevertheless. 

Conclusion of the study.—This investigation reveals no reason why 
faith should be placed in students’ judgments of the relative values 
of the oral method and the written method of presenting true-false 
tests, since preferences and performances show no correlation that 
cannot be ascribed to mere chance. 


PRACTICES IN MARKING AND EXAMINATION 


GEORGE GOULD 
University of Pittsburgh 


In 1925 Odell’ reported a study of marking practices in 281 high 
schools in the state of Illinois. A great diversity of marking practices 
existed at that time. Sufficient time has since elapsed for the effects 
of the theory of measurement and marking to be noticeable in actual 
practice. With this idea in mind, the writer attempted to determine 
the present status of marking practices in the secondary schools 
throughout the country. The time also seemed opportune for gather- 
ing data on certain practices relating to examinations. The study 
here reported does not often essay direct comparison with the find- 
ings of Odell’s investigation, but it will give some notion of current 
practices. 

A questionnaire was sent in April, 1931, to 125 secondary schools 
in the 48 states. The names of the principals were obtained from the 
directory of members of the Department of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Association. The secondary schools 
in school districts of the following sizes were sampled: o—4,999, 
5,000-9,999, 10,000-49,999, and 50,000 and more in population. Re- 
plies were received from 93 of the 125 schools to which question- 
naires were sent. Forty-seven of the 48 states were represented, and 
the replies were well distributed among school districts of the various 
sizes. It would seem, therefore, that the examination practices and 
marking systems revealed by an analysis of the data from the ques- 
tionnaires would be fairly indicative of the practices prevailing in 
secondary schools throughout the country. 

Marking systems may be divided into two general categories: the 
percentage, or absolute, system and the relative system. Fifty-nine 
of the 93 schools, or 63 per cent, employ the absolute system of 
marking. The remaining 34 schools distribute marks according to 


*C. W. Odell, “High-School Marking Systems,” School Review, XXXIII (May, 
1925), 346-54. 
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relative standards. In Odell’s study 206, or 73 per cent, of the Illinois 
high schools reported that their marks were given in percentages. 
It should be kept in mind, however, that in Odell’s investigation the 
schools were grouped according to the form of reporting marks, 
whether by percentages or by letters or symbols. The fact that a 
school uses letters instead of percentages is no indication that a rela- 
tive standard is being adhered to in determining a pupil’s mark. If 
the percentage is first computed and then transmuted into a letter 
equivalent, this procedure must be classified as belonging to the 
absolute system. Odell found that three-fifths of the schools using 
letters defined the values of the letters in percentages. If these 
schools are added to those which employed percentages without any 
transmutation, it is found that 89 per cent of the schools of Illinois 
were using the absolute system in distributing marks. A comparison 
of the data in the present study with the results of Odell’s investiga- 
tion indicates that the relative system of marking is making head- 
way in supplanting the system of absolute standards. 

Thirty-eight of the fifty-nine schools employing the absolute sys- 
tem of marking use letters or symbols in reporting marks to pupils 
and parents. The schools first compute the percentage and then 
change it to a letter equivalent. All the schools using a relative sys- 
tem report marks by letters or by numbers beginning with 1. Con- 
siderable variation prevails in the practice of assigning percentage 
values. The range for the several letter marks is as follows: A, go- 
100; B, 80-94; C, 70-89; D, 60-81; E, o-74. Regardless of the varia- 
tions and methods of computation, the tendency seems to be toward 
the reporting of marks in letters. 

In schools in which the absolute system prevails, the lowest mark 
accepted for promotion ranges from 60 to 75 per cent. Seventy per 
cent was mentioned as the passing mark by 53 per cent of the schools. 
In Odell’s study, 75 per cent was the most generally accepted passing 
mark among the Illinois high schools in 1925. Table I shows the fre- 
quency of the several passing marks reported in the present study. 

While the number of schools employing the relative system of 
marking implies that some attention is being given the normal curve 
of distribution, more specific information is needed before it is justi- 
fiable to assume that all schools using the relative system follow the 
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normal curve in the distribution of marks. Twenty-five schools, or 
27 per cent of the total number investigated, suggest to their teachers 
the use of the normal curve in the distribution of marks. In no case 
are teachers required to conform to a given standard in assigning 
marks. The remaining nine schools using the relative system do not 
mention the normal curve. These data present another interesting 
point of comparison. Odell found that 45, or 16 per cent, of the 
schools gave some attention to the normal curve of distribution. 
However, its use seemed to be mandatory in about one-fourth of 


TABLE I 


Minimum Passinc MARKS IN FIFTY-NINE 
ScHoots USING PERCENTAGE MARKS 


Passing Fr — 
Mark Mention 


those schools. Table II shows the specific distributions which are 
suggested by fourteen schools in the present study. Seven schools use 
the first distribution given in the table, and one school uses each of 
the other distributions. The remaining eleven schools do not sug- 
gest specific percentage distributions, but they believe it is advisable 
to use the normal curve as a guide. 

The number of marks employed by the schools using letters or 
figures would seem to be of interest. Fifty-three, or 57 per cent, of 
the schools use a five-point scale, four passing marks and one failing 
mark. Seven schools use a six-point scale, five passing marks and 
one failing mark. Seven schools use a four-point scale, three passing 
marks and one failing mark. The remaining schools use scales rang- 
ing as high as eight passing marks and one failing mark. Only three 
schools use plus and minus signs after letters. This practice seems 
to be disappearing, as Odell found thirty-one schools employing 
these signs in 1925. 

An analysis of the final-examination practices reveals the latitude 
given teachers with regard to this aspect of instruction. In sixty-one 
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of the secondary schools investigated the teachers are required to 
give final examinations at the end of the semester or the end of the 
school year. In the remaining thirty-two schools the giving of final 
examinations is optional, depending on the judgment of the indi- 
vidual teachers. That the final examination is still largely subjective 
is revealed by the fact that in only fifteen of the sixty-one schools 
does the examination in its entirety consist of questions of objective 
types. In forty-five schools combinations of both essay and objec- 
tive examinations are used. One school gives the pure essay type of 


examination. 
TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF Pupits IN Group ACCORDING TO NORMAL 
DISTRIBUTION OF MARKS SUGGESTED TO TEACHERS 


Distribution Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 Group 5 Total 
7 24 38 24 7 100 
5 20-25 45-50 20-25 5 100 
OORT 5 20 50 20 5 100 
Bikaedanweus 3 19 45 21 12 100 
10 28 36 21 5 100 
Io 19 5° 15 6 100 
3 22 5° 22 3 100 
15-20 60-70 15-20 ° ° 100 


The amount of weight assigned to each of the several elements on 
which the final mark is based varies considerably. Twenty-three 
schools give a weight of one-third to daily work (both oral and writ- 
ten), one-third to tests given during the semester, and one-third to 
the final examination. Seven schools give a weight of one-half to 
daily work, one-fourth to tests, and one-fourth to the final examina- 
tion. Two schools give weights of one-fourth, one-fourth, and one- 
half to daily work, tests, and final examinations, respectively. The 
remaining schools reported practices so diverse that their tabulation 
would be at the risk of monotony. 

No exemptions are permitted in forty-seven of the sixty-one 
schools requiring final examinations. Pupils are exempted for many 
different reasons in the remaining fourteen schools. The teachers are 
given considerable freedom in exempting pupils from final examina- 
tions in the thirty-two schools in which the giving of final examina- 
tions is optional, and many varied exemption practices are reported. 
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The practices in twenty-two schools are sufficiently uniform to pre- 
sent in tabular form. Table III shows the minimum exemption mark 
in a subject and the number of schools in which the standard pre- 
vails. The reports of two schools give a conspicuous example of con- 
flicting exemption practices; in one of these schools all Seniors are 
relieved of the burden of examinations, and in the other school Sen- 
iors are required to take all examinations. In another school a pupil 


TABLE III 


Mintmum MArkK REQUIRED FOR EXEMPTION FROM FINAL 
EXAMINATION IN TWENTY-TWO SCHOOLS 


Exemption 


Mention 


is exempted from the final examination in a subject if he has an aver- 
age mark of 80 per cent and has made no infractions of school regula- 
tions, or he is exempted if he has an average mark of 85 per cent and 
has made but one violation of school regulations. An average mark 
of go per cent is required for exemption if he has made two infractions 
of school regulations; more than two infractions of the rules make 
exemption impossible. 

The data of this study are too limited to permit the formulation of 
sweeping conclusions. It is evident, however, that relatively little 
uniformity exists in the standards by means of which the progress of 
the pupil is measured. A reassuring bit of evidence is seen in the con- 
servative use of the normal curve in the distribution of school marks. 
Apparently, in giving school marks, teachers are not required to con- 
form to the normal curve in the slavish manner of which they are 
often accused. 


Cducational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


How tests and measurements may aid in the solution of teaching problems.— 
It is more or less generally conceded that techniques and instruments for the 
objective measurement of pupil abilities have become an integral part of present- 
day American educational procedure. The problem confronting students of edu- 
cation and those responsible for the training of teachers and school adminis- 
trators is to give the persons who will use tests most widely knowledge of the 
best published tests, of the best types of informal tests, and of the ways in which 
these instruments may be used most effectively and sanely in the solution of 
educational problems. Many books on tests and measurements which have rep- 
resented attempts to aid in the accomplishment of this task have appeared dur- 
ing recent years. Some of these have treated only the construction and use of 
informal (unstandardized) tests; others have endeavored to give students a 
wide familiarity with published tests; and some have attempted to accomplish 
both these tasks. Still others have laid a smaller amount of stress on the tech- 
nical aspects of test construction but have centered their attention on the ways 
in which teachers and school executives might use the various types and kinds of 
tests (standardized and otherwise) in the solution of educational problems. The 
latter challenge is the one Professor Tiegs has endeavored to meet in his recent 
book." 

In an attempt to attain the objectives mentioned, the author has divided the 
book into three parts. Part I is devoted to the nature, functions, and problems 
of measurement and measurement techniques. In Part II are discussed the 
ways in which test results may be used in the diagnosis of learning difficulties, 
motivation of learning, classification and promotion of pupils, and the evalua- 
tion of instructional methods and materials. Part III is devoted to a discussion 
of the construction, selection, administration, and interpretation of tests. In 
addition, one chapter is devoted to each of the following topics: tests in ele- 
mentary education, tests in secondary and higher education, and tests in special 
fields. 

The book is intended primarily as an introductory treatment of the functions 
and uses of tests and measurements. The author has endeavored to give a 


* Ernest W. Tiegs, Tests and Measurements for Teachers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1931. Pp. xx+470. $2.40. 
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practical approach to the problems of measurement. He begins with such 
knowledge of tests and measurements as teachers may possess and then gradu- 
ally introduces some of the more basic techniques of measurement. The author 
is to be commended for his wholesome and sane suggestions regarding the ways 
in which teachers may apply the results of tests in marking, classifying, and 
promoting pupils. The continued emphasis on the uses of tests in facilitating 
and improving classroom instruction will be cherished by those who have made 
the improvement of classroom practice their primary concern. 

The author has intended the volume to be used with beginning students of 
measurement in both the elementary-school and the secondary-school fields. 
Those whose classes are made up largely of persons interested in high-school 
work will be disappointed to find that most of the illustrative data have been 
drawn from the elementary-school field. Perhaps it is true that to date very 
little of the type of thing which the author desired for illustrative purposes has 
been done in the secondary-school field, but this fact ought to be a challenge to 
authors who are contemplating a treatise of the problems. Supervisors who have 
been emphasizing the type of supervision which stresses self-evaluation and self- 
improvement on the part of teachers will regret that more space was not devoted 
to rating scales and their value in self-improvement. However, the book as a 
whole is very useful and represents a most wholesome point of view regarding 
the place and functions of tests and measurements in the solution of educational 


problems. 
Henry J. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


A practical treatment of pupil control in the high school——The author of a 
recent book? proposes to present definite suggestions for the control of numerous 
common, practical schoolroom situations. These suggestions will be especially 
helpful to student teachers and to teachers in their first two years of teaching. 
This book will find its place as a supplementary textbook in classes dealing with 
techniques of teaching and classroom management. It deserves a place in every 
education library, and it will be an addition to the professional library of the 
high-school principal. 

After an introductory chapter on “The Meaning of Discipline” the author 
treats in Part I what he calls the “Psychology of Conduct.” The chapter titles, 
“Endocrine Glands,” “Instincts and Impulses,” “Habits,” “The Will,” and 
“The Group,” are self-explanatory. The author makes his greatest contribution 
in Part II, entitled “Pupil Control.” The author’s eighteen years of experience 
as a high-school principal add to the helpfulness and the practical value of the 
contents of the chapters—“‘Causes of Disorder,” “Class Control,” “The Study 
Hall,” “The Assembly,” “Extra-curricular Activities,” “Punishments and Other 
Means of Control,”’ and “Pupil Participation.” 


* Ralph W. Pringle, The Psychology of High-School Discipline. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1931. Pp. xii+362. $1.60. 
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The author uses what he terms the “psychological approach to discipline.” 
The influence of his earlier familiarity with the psychological works of William 
James and G. Stanley Hall is clearly evidenced in his treatment of the psy- 
chology of conduct by such chapter titles as “Instincts and Impulses,” “Habits,” 
and “The Will.” The influence of later writers in psychology and child training 
is more evident in his treatment of the practical problems of “Pupil Control.” 
Whether or not one agrees entirely with the author’s “psychology of conduct,” 
the practical treatment of pupil control will appeal to many readers. 

Studies of the work and qualifications of teachers who fail to be recommended 
for re-election fairly bristle with notations of “poor discipline.’ Neither the 
scholarship nor the academic honors, neither the comely appearance nor the 
family name of a prospective teacher surpasses in desirability the ability to 
“maintain discipline.” “A good disciplinarian”’ is a designation which few teach- 
ers resent. Discipline, while varied in technique, in principle, and in effective- 
ness, tends either to be a repressive or a dynamic force in the character forma- 
tion of pupils. Never has there existed in secondary education so pressing a 
need for discipline of the constructive and dynamic type as exists at present. It 
is likely that high-school discipline has never presented so many vital education- 
al problems as are found in the present American high school with its four million 
pupils representing every type of educational tradition and background. Never 
have prospective and beginning teachers felt so great a need for a sound, prac- 
tical, and concise treatment of problems of high-school discipline as is felt at the 
present time, when the old and easy order of military discipline is passing al- 
though adolescent youth continues to assert itself. High-school teachers and 
administrators will consider helpful Pringle’s contribution to this subject. 


Aucust DvoRAK 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The place of physical education and health activities in educational theory and 
practice.—A detailed treatment of the physical-education and health program 
by Jay B. Nash' offers something new in both theory and practice in this aspect 
of the curriculum. A few other textbooks on administration of physical educa- 
tion are available, but nothing has previously been written undei this title which 
goes so deeply as does this book into all the phases of pedagogy which could or 
should, from the author’s standpoint, have to do with physical education and 
its place in the school and community life. 

By way of orientation, an introductory section gives a general treatment to 
practically all fields of educational theory as they relate to physical education 
and its administration, including history, psychology, philosophy, school finance, 
and school legislation. 

In Part II the objectives of a physical-education program are treated from 
the standpoint of the author’s philosophical theory of four levels of educational 
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development, namely, organic, neuromuscular, interpretive-cortical, and emo- 
tional-impulsive. Organic development, according to the theory, is the founda- 
tion for the whole structure, and each stage is the sum total of preceding stages 
plus emergent attributes of its own. The importance of physical education and 
health activities in the foundational level and also as opportunities for develop- 
ing the “‘wants” which will serve as drives in the higher levels is pointed out. 

The next section of the book takes up organization of physical education in 
the public school and in the community as a whole and includes descriptions of 
best prevailing practices and new suggestions in connection with the physical- 
education plant, the time schedule, classification of activities, classification of 
children, and organization of leaders. 

The routine of administration is discussed in Part IV. Office management, 
departmental policy, selection of incentives, supervision of instruction, training 
of leaders, co-operation with the home, health co-ordination, and the profes- 
sional attitude toward physical education are topics considered in this section. 

A short final section concerned with checking results takes up the testing 
movement in this field and in related fields. An interesting point of view is 
found in the author’s final word to the effect that “we cannot and should not 
expect to classify people with a wide range of individual qualitative differences 
in a manner similar to that in which we classify quantitative things” (p. 472). 
This view is, of course, consistent with the author’s theory of educational emer- 
gents. 

From a practical standpoint, the book deals largely with physical education 
and health problems of the public schools and the communities served by those 
schools. Much sound advice with regard to practice and method is given, which 
is in harmony with present trends in psychology and educational practice. Long 
bibliographies, as well as summaries, questions, and problems, are to be found at 
the ends of the chapters. 

The entire treatment in the book is based on the educational theories of the 
author (and of others who are amply quoted), and it should serve as a real chal- 
lenge to curriculum-builders as well as to teachers and administrators of physi- 
cal-education programs. To what extent one might question the theory of four- 
level educational development with its emergent aspect would depend on one’s 
point of view. At first glance, considering the emotional-impulsive level as the 
highest stage seems contrary to neurological teaching, in which emotional be- 
havior is classified below cortical-interpretive behavior. The author has in 
mind, however, a type of critical behavior motivated by controlled emotion, 
which could undoubtedly be classified as a highly educated type of behavior. 

As a textbook this volume is extremely comprehensive and is unquestionably 
intended for mature students whose background will have prepared them for 
the theoretical as well as the practical content of the book. One might suggest 
that the book, viewed in another light, has set a new standard for students of 
physical education. 


MINNIE GIESECKE 
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Why study mathematics?—The answer to this question has been attempted in 
a publication of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. The book 
aims to set forth, as completely as possible in the space allotted, the place of 
mathematics in modern life. The study is presented in ten chapters. Purposely 
no attention has been given to the application of mathematics to fields in which 
the subject obviously has an important place, such as engineering. One group 
of chapters is devoted to the usefulness and importance of mathematics in the 
subjects of physics, biology, statistics, and the social sciences. Mathematics is 
shown to be an invaluable tool for simplifying and enriching various aspects of 
high-school physics. The usefulness of mathematics in the social sciences is 
shown in a number of applications to economics. Biology, it is said, is becoming 
increasingly mathematical as it is being developed into an exact science. The 
importance of training for statistical work cannot be overlooked in modern life, 
and a unit in statistics which may be taught in the high school is outlined in 
detail. 

A second group of chapters is concerned with discussions of mathematics in 
agriculture; pharmacy and the allied professions of medicine, dentistry, and 
nursing; and investments. A brief survey of the field of agriculture is reported, 
and the fundamentals of secondary-school mathematics needed in the field are 
stated. In the chapter on investments the reader finds interesting algebraic ap- 
plications to simple and compound interest and to annuities. One chapter of 
the study consists in a discussion of a formula for finding an aesthetic measure 
of polygonal forms. Ninety different forms are presented to which the formula 


has been applied. The remaining two chapters consider the humanistic aspects 
of mathematics and of the bonds between mathematics and religion. 

The book will be of help to teachers of mathematics who are searching for 
ways of enriching their subject and who wish to lead the minds of their pupils to 
a conception of mathematics beyond that of the formal aspects, by showing the 
relation of mathematics to the higher ideals of humanity. 


E. R. BRESLICH 


Principles and practices in assignment-making.—One of the problems con- 
sidered in courses on methods and principles of teaching is that of making the 
assignment. The importance of this element in teaching procedure is clearly ex- 
pressed by the authors of a recent publication? in their statement that “the 
assignment, broadly considered, is an aspect of instruction which is fundamental 
to all other phases of the teacher’s work’”’ (p. v). That this step in the teaching 
process is not always well taken is obvious to any good teacher who visits 
classes, and the extent of this insufficiency is set forth by data presented by the 

* Mathematics in Modern Life. Sixth Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. x+ 
196. 
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authors. The reason given for the publication is that, ‘although books on gen- 
eral teaching methods usually contain a brief section on the assignment, this 
subject has not been given extended and separate consideration” (p. v). 

The presentation is divided into three chapters: ‘The Assignment in Learn- 
ing and in Teaching,” “The Assignment in Practice,’”’ and ““Making an Assign- 
ment.” The significance and purposes of an assignment are explained in detail. 
This chapter is followed by an extended discussion of current practices in assign- 
ment-making, in which the authors point out what is meant by good and bad 
practices and illustrate their statements with actual classroom situations that 
have been observed. In the last chapter thirteen principles affecting assignment- 
making are given, together with a check list which a teacher may use to guide 
him in analyzing his teaching in so far as the assignment is concerned. 

Whether there is need for a separate volume dealing with this problem might 
be open to question. The book, however, brings together the results of a number 
of studies that have been made which could not be included in a book on general 
methods. Possibly the added emphasis given here to one specific aspect of 
teaching may result in improving present practices—certainly a desired out- 
come. Although the definition of an assignment might be confusing to immature 
teachers and the documentary evidence given might prove disturbing to some, 
these minor objections should not detract to any great extent from the useful- 
ness of the book. Four pages devoted to the assignment in relation to home work 
could be partly eliminated without reducing the value of the publication. An 
extensive bibliography provides sources to which interested readers may go for 
additional material on each aspect of the problem. The brief statements setting 
forth the particular value of each reference should prove of great help in selecting 


supplementary readings. 
Ciem O. THOMPSON 


An innovating but practical language program.—Several innovations are grad- 
ually making their way into the teaching of English language and composition 
in secondary schools. First, language is treated as a social activity, as one of the 
most important forms of group conduct. Second, the language-composition 
curriculum consists not primarily of subject matter to be mastered but rather 
of a series of activities or action patterns, increasing facility in which constitutes 
growth. Third, functional centers of expression, that is, the actual expressional 
situations of daily life, are substituted for the academic and rhetorical forms of 
discourse. Fourth, instruction recognizes that increasing capacities in oral and 
written expression keep pace with, but do not develop in advance of, expanding 
intellectual stature and increasing social maturity. Fifth, the mere mechanical 
elements of effective writing and speaking are strictly subordinated to, and cor- 
related with, expression itself. These and other modern practices are admirably 
embodied in a new textbook for high schools' prepared by one who for twenty 
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years has been a pioneer thinker and experimenter as well as a successful prac- 
tical teacher. 

English for American High Schools is arranged in two sections: Part One, 
activities; Part Two, materials for reference and drill. In other words, the tool 
aspect of language mechanics is conveniently placed with reference to the func- 
tional aspects. Part One treats in order, in units of approximately forty pages 
each, the eight major forms of expression used by normal individuals in the 
routine of daily life: conversation, story-telling, the friendly letter, discussion, 
explanation, the business letter, the argument, and speech-making. Several 
minor forms are then more briefly treated. Within each unit of Part One is in- 
cluded a great wealth of expressional situations adapted to learners of varying 
capacities. Chapter x leads pupils to integrate the forms of expression practiced 
separately in earlier units, by outlining projects, such as staging a pageant, pre- 
paring an assembly program, and organizing school clubs. 

Throughout the ten units of Part One, 416 pages all told, the pupils are guided 
literally scores of times through a distinctive pattern of workmanship: (1) 
socialization period, (2) production period, (3) analysis period, and (4) practice 
period. The first period places the pupils consciously in a genuine social situa- 
tion; the second leads them to think, speak, or write in view of the social situa- 
tion; the third directs them in critical self-appraisal of their own productions in 
the light of models and accepted standards; the fourth is another round of pro- 
duction, accompanied by drill when needed in the workshop materials of Part 
Two. 

Part Two, which contains pages 419-630 and which is called “Rhetoric and 
Handbook,” includes chapters on the rhetoric of social language, on the units 
of language, on words, on speech and speech mechanics, on writing and writing 
mechanics, on grammar, on social language conventions, on organizations and 
parliamentary law, and on the dictionary. Part Two, somewhat more conven- 
tional than Part One, as it certainly should be, is unique in the respect already 
mentioned; it is, in fact, a toolshop into which the pupils make their way when 
occasions arise in the multitudinous expressional situations of Part One. The 
mechanics of writing and speaking are thus adequately and properly related to 
vital expressional situations. 

In brief, the theory, the content, and the learning procedures are strictly in 
line with the best psychology and the most acceptable classroom practices of the 


day. 
R. L. LYMAN 


A textbook in composition for advanced high-school years.—Conservative in its 
organization and in its content is a recently published textbook in composition" 
for use in the later years of the senior high school. The book is divided into four 
parts: Part I treats the whole composition; Part II includes a study of the units 


* William M. Tanner, Correct English, Second Course. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1931. 
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of composition—the paragraph, the sentence, and the word; Part III concerns 
the types of speaking and writing—narration, description, exposition, and argu- 
ment; and Part IV is given over to a study of such aids in using and studying 
English as functional grammar, the use of the dictionary, and the use of the 
library. 

Since this book is intended for use in the later years of high school, the me- 
chanics of composition are not emphasized. Exercises are provided, however, 
for those pupils who need review in grammar, punctuation, capitalization, and 
spelling. The value of this feature of the book will be readily apparent to all who 
have taught English in Grades XI and XII. 

The Preface indicates that the book is intended to provide equally for those 
pupils who will enter college and for those whose study of English will end with 
graduation from high school. A study of its contents, however, suggests the 
possibility that the author may have been more concerned with the requirements 
of college entrance than with the needs of those pupils who will attend no insti- 
tution of higher learning. Approximately one-third of the book is given over to 
the study of narration, description, exposition, and argument. The principles of 
discourse are also treated with care. 

Recent investigations of adult activity indicate that high-school English 
courses are not stressing sufficiently the importance of such oral activities as con- 
versation, public speaking, and informal discussion. Although this book em- 
phasizes written composition, it also makes adequate provision for oral exercises 
and reports of various types. 

Carefully planned and well-motivated exercises are provided plentifully 
throughout the book. An interesting feature is the provision of exercises for 
extra credit to challenge the pupil of ability who is not kept busy by the assign- 
ments made the class as a whole. 

This volume, with its careful organization and its many exercises, will be of 
particular value to those high-school English departments which have advanced 
courses organized around the units of composition, the types of writing, and the 


principles of discourse. 
B. LAMAR JOHNSON 


STEPHENS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


A manual on dramatics for use by secondary-school teachers.—The fifteenth 
volume of the Extra Curricular Library is devoted to dramatics. Like the 
other volumes of the series, it is intended for the teacher, or, as the editor of the 
series in his Foreword says, for the “‘teacher-leader” (p. viii). As its title indi- 
cates, the scope of the book is broad. Under this burden the author, by giving a 
suggestive treatment to her material, succeeds in keeping it within a usable bulk. 
She definitely pronounces her work a guidebook and adheres to her pronuncia- 
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mento by logical divisions of the subject matter, by numerous and definite 
references, and by a bibliography. She further states that her purpose is “to 
emphasize fundamentals . . . . of the drama” and “to point the way toward 
creative methods” (p. 3). She accomplishes these aims by giving advice and in- 
formation which, because they are a concentrate of wide reading, experience, and 
thought, are at once theoretical and practical. The volume does not pretend to 
be immediately practical, nor does it, on the other hand, retreat to the scholar’s 
shelf; it takes its place in the difficult middle ground between the garrulous ab- 
straction of some older books of dramatics and the stony practicality of some 
newer. Because of the sudden rise of dramatics in the schools, practical hand- 
books are so necessary that they are, at times, “life-savers.’’ Such handbooks 
are, however, likely to overlook certain ideals and fundamentals which dramatics 
as an extra-curriculum activity ought to have. The author of the volume under 
review is to be commended for her insistent though unobtrusive emphasis 
throughout the book on those ideals and fundamentals. 

The book is divided into four parts entitled: “The Why of Dramatics,” “The 
What of Dramatics,” ‘““The How of Dramatics,” and ““The Where of Dramatics.” 
Each of these sections has several subdivisions which will not be described in 
detail in this review because the character of treatment does not permit of such 
description; this is a book to be read with leisure and with continuity. “The 
How of Dramatics” receives the greatest amount of space, as would be expected; 
Where of Dramatics,” the least, as the answer is “anywhere.” An intro- 
duction by Harold A. Ehrensperger, editor of the Little Theatre Monthly, and the 
author’s inclusion in her references of many non-school publications connect the 
book with the outside world. 

The book will find its full value in the hands of the dramatic teacher in a 
city where libraries and bookstores are at hand or in the country school which 
has money enough to make possible the accumulation of reference books. It is, 
of course, intended chiefly for the junior or senior high school teacher, but teach- 
ers in the kindergarten and elementary school will also find much of value in the 


book. 
Louis TRAVERS 
WASHINGTON JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL 


DvututTH, MINNESOTA 


A better textbook in plane geometry.—The content of geometry has undergone 
comparatively little change through long years of teaching the subject. The 
chief modifications observable in present-day textbooks are in the selection and 
arrangement of theorems and original exercises. The modern textbook in ge- 
ometry probably shows less change from the traditional in content than high- 
school books in most other fields. 

A new textbook in plane geometry' makes some striking changes from the 

* Frank M. Morgan, John A. Foberg, and W. E. Breckenridge, Plane Geometry. 
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traditional book without departing materially from the usual sequence. The five 
major general headings, or books, of the traditional textbook are used, but these 
are subdivided and arranged under convenient topics for teaching purposes. 
In Book I the theorems are arranged under nine topics; in Book II, under five; 
in Book III, under five; in Book IV, under two; and in Book V, under three. 
This arrangement gives a common-sense grouping which will appeal to pupil 
and teacher alike. Another feature which deserves commendation is the presen- 
tation of the successive steps in the construction of complicated figures. 

Many of the propositions which are so nearly self-evident that the pupil has 
difficulty in seeing the necessity of, or the sense in, a formal proof are presented 
as fundamental propositions without proof. Incommensurable cases are also 
omitted from proof. By these types of omission, the authors, while not the first 
to do so, are making demonstrative geometry more logical and understandable 
to the pupil. 

A wealth of originals seldom, if ever, included in such a volume directs atten- 
tion to the attitude of the authors that power in the solution of originals is the 
first objective in the study of geometry. The fact that most of the originals are 
formal rather than practical is suggestive of a disciplinary point of view. Con- 
formity with the recommendations of the National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements, the College Entrance Examination Board, and the New York 
Board of Regents is evidence that no serious break with tradition has been made. 

The teacher who teaches traditional geometry will find in this textbook an 


arrangement of theorems superior to that found in the ordinary book, unusually 
clear explanations, and a selection of well-graded exercises which alone make 
it worthy of a place on the desk of every geometry teacher. 

OLIVER L. TROXEL 


COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
GREELEY, COLORADO 


A textbook in mathematics for the ninth grade.—Titles are not always signifi- 
cant indicators of the content of a book. A textbook in algebra which bears the 
title Modern Practical Mathematics: illustrates this point. The book is neither 
more modern nor more practical than the average textbook in algebra, and, al- 
though the title implies that the subject is “general mathematics,” with the ex- 
ception of a chapter on numerical trigonometry and about ten scattered pages 
of geometry material, the volume is composed entirely of algebra. As an algebra, 
however, the book has several important merits. 

The Table of Contents indicates a rather conventional treatment of topics— 
an indication which is verified by an examination of the contents of the chapters. 
There is an abundance of practice material. For example, fifty examples involve 
division of directed numbers (before literal terms are included), fifty-six exer- 
cises involve the division of a polynomial by a polynomial, and sixty examples 
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are concerned with factoring the difference of two squares. In the last case all 
the expressions to be factored are binomials. Verbal problems abound, chapter i 
containing about one hundred and fifty and chapter v containing more than one 
hundred. The various sets of problems are preceded by material designed to 
give pupils practice in expressing in algebraic terminology the relations which 
the problems involve. To the reviewer these exercises in ‘algebraic expression” 
represent the outstanding contribution of the book. 

Points which detract from the excellence of the volume should be mentioned. 
As a whole, the book would not greatly stimulate the interest of pupils. The 
rather widely accepted theory that early work should emphasize formulas and 
graphs is not followed; graphs are not taken up until the second semester. No 
effort whatever is made to emphasize the concept of functionality. Much of the 
explanatory material, in the opinion of the reviewer, would be too difficult for 
the comprehension of pupils. All four of the axioms used in solving equations 
are presented on the same page, and in the chapter on trigonometry three func- 
tions are presented at once. 

Commendable points are: the presence of fractional and decimal coefficients, 
the use of standards for tests, the use of geometric figures to rationalize algebraic 
processes, the presence of problems for the solution of which the pupil must con- 
sult reference books, the presence of exercises labeled ‘For Strong Students,” 
and a pleasing mechanical makeup. In general, the book presents rather well 
the kind of algebra which it purports to teach. HE. Benz 
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